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“Peep-bo!” Tas episode in the lives of two playful goats was snapped with 


a small camera by Margrethe Mangschou, kin of Rotarian F. R. 
Mangschou, of Oslo, Norway, while on a walking trip. The setting 
is an ancient building on a goat-cheese farm; the time is last 
August. This remarkable picture won “honorable mention” in 
Tue Rorartan’s recently concluded Vacation Photograph Contest. 
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A Road I Have Travelled 


By Paul BP. Harris 


Founder of Rotary and First President (1910-12) 


i. BEGAN as a path over hills and through dales, 
but the cool mists of morning were in the air, and 
the rising sun gave promise of a fair day. The path 
soon widened into a road, the road into a turnpike, 
and the turnpike into a super-highway. 

Man has affinity for his fellow man, regardless of 
race, creed, or politics, and the greater the variety, 
the more the zest. All that friendliness needs is a 
sporting chance; it will take care of itself in any 
company. Friendly salutation brings friendly re- 
sponse even if it has to be flung from the trenches 
across “No Man’s Land.” ; 

Man yearns for happiness and tries devious ways 
to realize it. The customary and, at the same time, 
the most futile way is through the acquisition of 
great possessions. They more frequently make against 
happiness than for it. Great possessions often separate 
men from old and valued friends. 

They who build mansions in which to entertain 
their friends, frequently find themselves without 
friends to entertain. 

I have made some delightful friends along the 
Rotary way. They hail from North, South, East, and 
West; they are far better than great possessions. 
When clouds hang low, there is no music so sweet 
as the voice of a friend. It drives dull care away; it 
has therapeutic value and dispels gout, rheumatism, 
dyspepsia, and whatsoever else ails one. It performs 
miracles, banishes fear, and, under its spell, aches 
and pains are forgotten. 

I know a man much given to worry. He worries 
at times in fear that he is about to die and at other 
times in fear that he is not about to die. He even 
worries lest he run out of things to worry about. 

He has nursed a case of indigestion for several 
years and in the privacy of his own home seldom 
ventures beyond shredded wheat biscuit. He went to 
a banquet recently and to the accompaniment of 
song and laughter ran the entire gamut—from soup 
to nuts—and went home none the worse for it. 

Many of our illnesses are traceable directly to 
worry. There is nothing to send worry flying like a 
neighborly call. Is there a gate in the fence between 





First of a series of messages from 
the men who have been at the 
helm of the movement that has 


become Rotary International. 


your property and your neighbor? If not, put one 
there and see that the path that leads to it is well 
worn. If your neighbors favor you some time with 
an unexpected call at tea time, don’t let that frustrate 
you. Rejoice in the opportunity presented. Pull up 
extra chairs and put the kettle on. You will sleep 
peacefully the night after a neighborly call. 


BRenpuness pays in a material sense as well 
as spiritual. It pays, whether one be prince or pauper, 
minister plenipotentiary or the most menial servant. 
None can afford to be without it. 

Friendliness is not a lone star; it is one of a con- 
stellation. Its sister stars are kindliness, neighborli- 
ness, and cheeriness; they are scarcely less luminous. 

Rotary is fortunate in having begun its long trek 
at this period of the world’s history. The twentieth 
century is proving to be the best of all centuries. 
There are, to be sure, those who are still looking 
back to the “good old times.” The best of the “good 
old times” was worse than the worst of the present 
period. With their inquisitions, dungeons, stocks, 
and other ingenious means of inflicting torture upon 
those whose only offence was in having risen above 
the average in intelligence, the stalwart bulwarks of 
generations past made the gangsters, racketeers, and 
swindlers of the present day look like angels of mercy. 

The death knell of civilization was not rung dur 
ing the year of our Lord 1929. That year marked the 
beginning of a new era, one of advanced understand 
ing, greater consideration, forbearance, tolerance, and 
kindliness. 

Rotary club meetings generate friendliness and the 
desire to be useful. My twenty-nine years of travel 
along the Rotary trail convinces me that friendliness 
makes for health and happiness. 

Smiles are the badges of friendliness. There ar¢ 
plenty of them within you. Do not hold them captive. 
Set them free at right times and places and their bene 
ficent effects will carry to the very gates of eternity. 
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Dame Europe does not 
have any new-fangled 
contraptions, but some- 
how she manages to 
get there just the same. 


Furope Eyes 


the New Deal 
By André Maurois 


iccone has rarely followed any American 
political adventure with such keen, persistent, and 
almost passionate interest as it has accorded “Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s experiment.” After eight months, the 
newspapers are still filled with long series of articles 
dealing with the subject. Lectures and courses of 
instruction are devoted to it. Travellers returning 
-from the United States are received with the same 
curiosity and eager questioning as greeted people 
coming from Soviet Russia three years ago. 

What are the reasons for this interest? 

The first reason is a selfish and simple one. For a 
few months, at the beginning of the American crisis, 
Europe had the possible hope of escaping the con- 
tagion. She could even derive a certain malicious 
pleasure from the difficulties of a country whose 
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She notes with pleasure how her 
nations are steadily recovering; 
she wonders why rich Uncle Sam 
had to take such drastic action. 


prosperity she had often envied since the World War. 
But she soon discovered that a crisis in America 
meant a crisis in Europe, and that there was little 
hope of curing the world’s economic ills until those 
of America were cured. Europe became interested in 
what was happening in the United States, because 
she realized that her own fate was being decided on 
the other side of the Atlantic. 

Later on, after the election of President Roosevelt, 
this interest became both more sentimental and more 
intellectual. More sentimental, because most Euro- 
peans immediately found the President’s personality 
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most attractive. This man, who was undertaking with 
such courage to put his country back on its feet, his 
original way of addressing the entire nation through 
the medium of the radio in simple and direct speeches, 
his intelligent entourage, his handsome, smiling face 
(reproduced millions of times in the European press), 
all contributed to an atmosphere of friendly confi- 
dence. The European man in the street was not very 
clear as to what this newcomer’s program was, but 
he wished him luck from the bottom of his heart. 






— 
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Later, when the program 
became known, public opin- 
ion divided, Many intellec- 
tuals, especially those with 
advanced opinions, immedi- 
ately took sides for the Roosevelt program, because 
it seemed to them that here was an original attempt 
to evade the evils of unemployment and over-produc- 
tion. On the other hand, in industrial and banking 
circles in Europe, the technicians, with few excep- 
tions, took up a hostile position towards the President, 
and particularly against the so-called Brain Trust. 

In particular, the professional economists were very 
critical. “What nonsense! How naive!” they said. 
“How could anyone believe that governmental mea- 
sures can put an end to an economic crisis? Or that 
confidence and the wish to buy can be restored by 
laws and speeches? Look at the history of the past 
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and you will find that no crisis was ever solved in this 
way. A crisis is an illness of known duration, with 
symptoms familiar to specialists, and it is to the 
patient’s interest that crisis shall run its course, for 
only then can he be cured. 


; = must be complete deflation, they asserted, 
and prices must touch rock bottom; only then will 
purchasers have renewed courage. It is a harsh 
method, but the only one. All artificial methods will 
fail, because no human mind is so powerful as to 
imagine the effect of the millions of arguments which 
must pass through millions of minds before real 
confidence can be restored. The economic universe 
is like an ocean. It is composed 
of thousands of millions of buy- 
ers and sellers, just as the ocean 
is composed of thousands of mil- 
lions of drops of water. These 
drops, when distributed, form 
waves, waves produce storms, 
then comes a calm. What scien- 
tist, however powerful his gen- 
ius, would pretend to arrest a 
storm ? 

People returning from the 
United States (like the writer 
of this article) answered this 
argument as follows: “You say 
the President should simply 
wait until the crisis has run its 
course and allow the laws of 
economics to function normal- 
ly. That is all very well. But 
one has to be able to wait, and 
in the United States in March, 
1933, Waiting was impossible. 
There were thirteen million unemployed, the banks 
were closing, most industries were on the verge of 
bankruptcy, the farms were being ruined by fore- 
closures. Who would have dared to talk to these 
unfortunate people about the laws of economics? 
Something had to be done.” 

“Why?” the European economists replied. “We in 
Europe are also going through a crisis. England has 
had more unemployed proportionately than America. 
France has seen certain of her industries brought to 
a complete standstill and thousands of bankruptcies 
have been filed. Central Europe has been reduced 
to such a level of depression that the countries can 
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neither import nor export. What did we do? We 
bore our misfortunes patiently. We kept clear of sys- 
tems and theories. We did not try the Roosevelt 
experiment. Nevertheless, things are getting a little 
better and we shall come out of it as well, if not more 
quickly, than the Americans with their New Deal.” 

As a matter of fact, I believe that Europe will pull 
through the crisis as quickly as America, although 
her political situation is infinitely more dangerous. 
The reason is that this task has been rendered more 
easy because of two factors which I should like 
briefly to refer to. First of all, Europe did have her 
New Deal, before America. European financiers were 
very indignant last summer, when America had ap- 
parently decided on inflation, and it is true that, at 
that time, Europe was sick of inflation. Why? Because 
she herself had gone in for inflation on a grand scale 
a few years before. 

How could France, after the terrible cost of the war, 
balance her budget, somehow or other, up to last 
year? Thanks to inflation, which reduced the franc, 
and consequently the internal debt by four-fifths. 

How did England try to repair the damage to her 
industries? How did 


she reduce wages bos 
without arousing the ( \ 





Trade Unions? By 
inflation, which re- 
duced the pound ster- 
ling from one hun- 
dred and twenty-five 
to eighty-five francs. 

As for Germany, 
she has completely 
wiped out her pre- 
war currency and re- 
duced her internal 
debt to zero. 

Thus, one can say 
that, in a certain sense, 
Europe has also had 
her New Deal, the re- 
distribution of wealth. 

But there is another 
reason why countries 
like France, or even 
apparently much less 
wealthy countries, 
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the crisis better than the United States. In France, the 
backbone of the country consists of a large number 
of small farmers, living on their own land, and pro- 
ducing all the food they need, sometimes even the 
clothes they wear. In good years, the farmers ex- 
change their surplus products with the outside world, 
and then they buy a dress, a cart, or a bicycle. In bad 
years, this little agricultural group retires within 
itself. Granted that they can sell nothing, it is at least 
certain that they do not die of hunger. 


Orn: might say that the small farm (I mean the 
unspecialized farm) is the indispensable nucleus of 
those great bodies known as states. The multiplicity 
of these small farmers results in the fact that, during 
a crisis, millions of people suffer very little, or at least, 
if they suffer in their comforts, they do not become 
a burden of unemployment on the rest of the nation. 

Another factor which renders the life of European 
peasants more easy in times of crisis is that almost all 
of them have money saved. The American farmer 
had mortgaged his future. On the contrary, the 
French or Italian farmer has [Continued on page 58| 


Is Uncle Sam inflat- 
ing? From behind the 
fence it looks a bit 
as though he may be. 
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A parting message for 
ROTARIAN readers from 
Admiral Byrd, now on 
his second expedition 
to glean new facts of 
scientific importance in 


the South Pole country. 


Why the 
Antarctic 


Again? 


By Richard E. Byrd 


Rear Admiral, U.S. N., Retired. 


L... general public eagerly 


greets as a hero someone who has 
gone through an experience which 
catches the imagination as extra- 
ordinarily risky. In fact, this eager- 
Ness is on occasion rather greater 
than is altogether comfortable for 
the person toward whom it is di- 
rected. Eventually, however, it calms down. Though 
unquestionably sincere, a good deal of it is not es- 
pecially thoughtful. 

Partly in the crowd, and partly outside it, is an- 
other section of public opinion. It consists of those 
persons who try to do their own thinking, who 
earnestly wish to assign the true values rather than 
the superficial to anything that comes their way. 
Willing enough to admit and recognize the aspects of 
an exploit which wins popular acclaim, at the same 
time they keep their heads and ask, “Well, even if he 
did it, what of it? What use is it? Has any real good 
been accomplished, aside from the individual demon- 
strating that he is not afraid of something that most 
persons fear?” 
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This device, worn by the author, fastens over the nose and mouth and 
changes the breath’s vapor into drinking water. It is 
when water ts unavailable or too heavy 


a lije-saver 


to carry, as on long flights. 


My own considered judgment is that in more 
instances than not, the man who has endured ex 
ceptional risk or hardship has done so for a motive 
which he considers both valid and worthy. And while 
occasionally a self-seeker or an exhibitionist thus earns 
himself a temporary place in the limelight, the 
motives actuating the great majority of the danger 
hunters would withstand the most critical scrutiny. 
Moreover, the results to mankind from such risk 
taking are, over the years, of value far in excess of 
their aggregate cost. 

I can best bring out these general ideas by dealing 
with specific facts. And, since I know most about 
those risks that I have taken and the results that they 


have brought or are intended to bring, perhaps I had 
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better deal principally with these. At least, when 
I confine myself to personal experiences, I know 
what I am talking about. 

No better summary of the general attitude of 
thinking people offers itself than the comment 
of my keen, alert, eighty-seven year-old Grand- 
mother Byrd when she learned of our plans to 
fly to the North Pole. 

“What are you going to do with the North 
Pole when you get it?” she demanded. 





Tk: same sort of question has been asked 
me so many thousands of times that I can al- 
most predict in advance of meeting any new 
group just how many times I shall hear it. We 
have been hearing it again as we prepared for 
our second antarctic expedition. 

“Why,” inquires the typical man or woman 
with sufficient temerity, “should you take two 
perfectly good years out of your life, and even 
risk losing your life, to go flying over a waste 
of snow and ice that can never be any good 
to anybody?” 

The nubbin of the answer is contained by in- 
quiring, Yankee-wise, “What do you mean by 
‘any good’?” 

If you mean that successful exploration of 
the antarctic regions is unlikely to turn up any 
assets which can be converted into cash on the 
spot, you are probably right. It is unlikely that 
we shall find gold fields which can be com- 
mercially worked, or oil wells which will pres- 
ently be running the world’s automobiles and 
ships and factory engines. We are not even go- 
ing to try anything like that. 

But if you admit that science has a direct bear- 
ing on human welfare, if you can see how in- 
creasing the world’s knowledge of radio-activity, 
of weather influences, of geology, of a dozen 


Snapshots from A. Walker Perkins, of Byrd’s first 
antarctic expedition, now in business and a 
member of Kenosha (Wisconsin) Rotary club. 


Tope: True Little Americans—conceived, born, 
reared at point farthest south life has begun. 
Next to top: In quarters, November 29, 1929, 
while the radio brings news of the polar hop. 
Next To soTttom: Vaughn does an impromptu but 
successful operation on one of Byrd’s huskies. 
Borrom: Grooming the “Floyd Bennett” for the 
1,700 mile round-trip Pole flight. Crankcases 
have been warmed by the aid of non-inflammable 
hoods, and hot oil is being poured in. Note 
the skis, fire extinguisher, and movie camera. 
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kindred lines of scientific knowledge must 
presently be felt in better living conditions 
for the hundreds of millions who live upon 
this earth, then you can be convinced that it 
is not all futile. Given an opportunity to sit 
down and talk it over, I can guarantee that 
you will agree with us in seeing a probable 
gain for humanity from our expedition far 
in excess of its cost in dollars and its risk in 
human lives, 


, =_— is believing, as we all know. If 
you could have seen the activities of the 
scientists during our first antarctic expedition 
you would believe, even if you did not under- 
stand, that men would not undergo the hard- 
ships that our scientists voluntarily under- 
took unless they foresaw some practical good 
coming out of it all. 

During July of 1929, for instance, the tem- 
perature at Little America was close to seventy 
degrees below zero. During the worst of this 
weather, two of our men—Hansen and de 
Ganahl—made several sledge trips out 
through the darkness some ten miles away to 
send radio impulses to an operator remaining 
at camp. This was done to measure the height 
and condition of the Heaviside Layer, that 
mysterious affair [Continued on page 55] 
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Crime exacts a thirteen-billion 
dollar tribute annually from the 
United States. Would annulling— 
or rigidly restricting—the right of 
the citizen to possess or to carry 
small arms help reduce it? What 
conclusions should be drawn from 
the experiences of England and 
other countries having “anti-revol- 
ver” laws? ... The Rotarian takes 
pleasure in bringing to its readers 
these statements from two dis- 
tinguished spokesmen. Comment 
will be welcomed.—The Editors. 








Permit 
Citizens 
to Carry 
Firearms? 
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“Nor is the citizen’s 
fear of hold-ups and 
home-invasion al- 
layed by being as- 
sured that the police 
will protect him.” 


YES —Restriction Aids the Lawbreaker 


“ Y. over a period of a little more than twenty 


years, have such changes taken place in American 
every-day life that professional crooks work unafraid 
and men of the gutter type almost daily augment the 
ranks of the “regulars” ? 

Those among us who inquire are told that the 
reason we are not so secure in our homes and work- 
shops is due to a natural cause of events, as an after- 
math of the Big War, whereby men of depraved 
mind, as well as those out of work, took to crime. 
But we are not told why honest citizens no longer 
resist the intrusion of crooks, as in former times, or 
why those human leopards of the underworld operate 
openly and without fear. 

The war is nearly a generation behind us, and yet 


—Says 


J. Lovell Johnson 


President, Iver Johnson’s Arms 
& Cycle Works 


each year finds more recruits added to the army of 
looters. Because we have records to disprove so much 
these false prophets have told us, their further expla- 
nations should fall on deaf ears. And it is those 
exponents of haphazard sophistry who need to be 
reminded that, not so many years ago, the man bent 
on robbery always worked by stealth and usually 
under a cover of darkness, as compared with the 
present-day way of brazen force and intimidation. 

It would seem that these matters cannot be fairly 
discussed with that well-meaning class of men who 
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Take away small 
firearms, says the 
author, and you 
still leave to the 
thug the automo- 
bile, the hammer, 
the club — and 
countless other 
devices for deal- 
ing violence. 


will listen to rea- 
son only after they, 
themselves, have 
been convinced through 
experience. But, among 
many Americans with analytical 
minds, who read in the daily 
press the harrowing tales of hold- 
ups and robberies, many of which are attended with 
violence but with no show of militant resistance by 
the victims, there is a rising insistence to know how 
much longer the personal rights of law-abiding citi- 
zens for self-preservation are to be denied them by 
statutes, whilst the human wolves continue to pillage 
under cover of these anti-revolver laws which actually 
guarantee to them immunity against bodily harm as 
they ply their vocation. 

To those of my readers without knowledge of how 
the average householder has been rendered helpless 
against open attack, let me cite some facts from 
records. The first move to weaken the first line of 
defense, which every citizen held as his bounden 
right, was the passage of the Sullivan Law in New 
York in the year 1911. This measure, it has been 
stated, was introduced purely on political grounds by 
one of two ward organizations, sometimes called 
gangs, the intention being to disarm by law one of 
the discordant elements to the advantage of the other. 
It succeeded far beyond the expectation of the spon- 
sors, and with a paralyzing effect to all citizens who 
owned weapons of defense. 

The Sullivan Law made it a crime even to possess 
a small arm. Prosecution of persons found to have a 
revolver or pistol in their homes came so quickly 
after the law became operative, that it created a panic 
of fear in the heart of every citizen in New York 
State who owned a small arm,the possession of which 


Photomontage by John 
Paul Pennybaker of U1 
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up to that time had imbued him with a confidence 
of being able to meet unlawful force with righteous 
and lawful force, should his home be menaced or the 
lives of his family threatened. 

Better to visualize what this meant, take one case 
as typical: John Doe, living in Schenectady, New 
York, one night surprised a burglar in his home and 
held him at the point of a revolver until the police 
arrived. For this, John was arrested because he had 
resorted to the first law of nature;and,in thus defend 
ing his home and the lives of his wife and two small 
children against this lawless intrusion in the dead of 
night, he was adjudged a criminal and sent to jail. 
A large number of citizens who had revolvers in 
their bureau drawers for years and who, in an emer- 
gency brought them into the open to protect their 
lives and homes, were haled into court, jailed, and 
fined, while the rogues went their way unmolested 


on new criminal adventures. 


0. ANY controversial subject a true picture can 
only be drawn by comparing facts. I am, therefore, 
presenting briefly some figures bearing on the Sulli 
van Law which are most significant: during the first 
year of its operation, the sale of small arms in New 
York State fell off 94 per cent, while during this same 
period murders in Manhattan alone increased 22! 
per cent. Robberies and hold-ups immediately became 
so numerous that the presidents of many insurance 
companies petitioned the New York legislature to 
change the law. 
At this time Jus- 
tice Goff, of the 
Supreme Bench in 
New York, 


the following 


used 


words in defining 
the Sullivan Law: 
“That 
piece of legislation 
called the Sullivan 


terrible 


Law works | Con- 





tinued on page 45 | 
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Pistols, holds Senator Copeland, 
are to be classed with sawed-off 
shotguns, sub-machine guns and 
other firearms used by enemies 
of society. He would regulate 
their sale by rigid legislation. 


Permit 
Citizens 
to Carry 
Firearms? 


NO —Except Under Strict Control 


ee menaces America. 


Reba Garson, ten-year-old Brooklyn girl is shot 
down by an unidentified assailant as she watches the 
Mayor of New York City review a parade of his 
political supporters. Reba, a bullet wound in her 
abdomen, fights for her life in a Manhattan hospital 
while her assailant roams at large. The gun he uses 
is equipped with a Maxim silencer, vicious instrument 
of the murderer. 

In Chicago, gangsters in an underworld garage 
“rub out” seven members of a rival gang in the “Val- 
entine Day Massacre” which startles the nation. The 
sub-machine gun is the instrument of destruction 
selected by the murderers. 

Vincent Coll (now dead at the hands of a state 
executioner) rides ruthlessly through the streets of 
New York, firing at his 
enemies. Shots from his 
pistol crash into a per- 
ambulator and wound 
an innocent babe cooing 
within. 

In the Middle West 
an officer approaches a 
suspicious looking auto- 
mobile. He is greeted by 
a charge from a sawed- 
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—Says 
Royal 8%. Copeland 


Chairman, United States Senate Committee 
Investigating Crime and Racketeering 


off shotgun in the hands of a criminal. Gunpowder 
has taken another victim. 

Where is it going to stop? 

The answer is obvious. It is this: When the indis- 
criminate sale of firearms to anybody and everybody 
is stopped by legislation with “teeth” then and then 
only will there be a decrease in the appalling number 
of Americans slaughtered each year. 

Seventy-one per cent of the total number of homi- 
cides in the United States yearly are perpetrated by 
persons armed with pistols, sawed-off shotguns, sub- 
machine guns, and rifles equipped with silencers. 
Compare this percentage with the percentages of 
other countries. England, ten per cent; Australia, 
seventeen per cent; Japan, one per cent. 

The eighteenth amendment, prohibiting the sale of 
liquor in the United States, has been repealed. 
Whisky again is available to the public. In some 
states, before a purchaser walks out of a liquor store 
with a bottle of whisky, however, his name and ad- 
dress have been taken and placed on record for 


government files. 
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Which is more deadly? 


whisky? The comparison is ridicu- 


Guns or 














lous. Yet guns are sold indiscrimi- 
nately in many states to persons of 
little or no moral responsibility. 

The sale of a deadly poison is pro- 
hibited. An attempt to purchase 
arsenic in lethal quantities without a 
doctor’s prescription will convince 
any doubter that the laws protect 
the people. 

And yet guns, low priced and 


Photomontage by John Paul Penny- 
baker of Underwood & Underwood. 





effective death-dealing devices, are readily available to 
potential murderers by purchase from business organi- 
zations operating strictly within the law. 

Every law-abiding citizen in the United States is 
entitled to the protection which firearms afford. But 
if he is strictly a law-abiding citizen, he cannot but 
see the necessity of identification of pistols and other 
arms which are easily concealed. Nor can he object 
reasonably to the government’s cognizance of the fact 
that he possesses a gun—if it is used solely for his pro- 
tection and the protection of his family and property. 

The low percentage of deaths by firearms in Eng- 
land is attributable directly to the Firearms Law of 
1920 which provides that “a person shall not purchase, 
have in his possession, use or carry firearms unless he 
holds a certificate.” 
commissioner of police of the district in which the 


Such certificate is granted by the 


applicant resides. 
In France there is no restriction on the purchase of 


firearms, but a permit to carry them is required. 
Spain, Germany, and Austria require their people 
to obtain permits for the purchase and possession of 
arms. Such permits are granted by district officials. 

Effective federal legislation for regulation of the 
manufacture, sale and possession of firearms is not 
possible in the United States, as in other countries, 
because the form of government is different. Here, 
there are forty-eight states, each possessing absolute 
police power over its internal affairs, Laws intended 
to cover the sale or purchase of concealed weapons 
and licensing for the possession thereof must be 
enacted in the legislature of that state 

What the federal government can do, however, 
firearms by virtue of its 


iS regulate the trafic in 


jurisdiction over interstate and foreign commerce. 


I introduced the first firearms bill of this nature 


Ty 


in the United States Senate ten years ago. it Was 


intended to regulate the manufacture and distribu 


tion of arms through restrictions on shipments from 
one state to another. This bill was pigeonholed. 


1 


brought 
been luced 
ntly. Opposition 


tt 
| 


to suit conditions 


have 


in the Senate each year subsequi 


amended 


Similar bills, 
about by later developments, intro 
from the lobby, purported to be made of sportsmen, 


pigeonholed the bill again and again. 


Bis determined op position to firearms legisla 


Kdward P. Mul- 
rooney, former police commissioner of New York 
New York S State 


“gun lobby.” Sports- 


tion has been characterized by 
City and now chairman of the 
Liquor Control Board, as the 
men deny the existence of a gun lobby as such, but 
senators continue to receive letters and petitions 
from so-called sportsmen’s associations urging them 
to oppose the firearms bill. They claim that legisla 
tion restricting the sale of firearms and imposing 
regulations for owners of firearms would Impose 
unnecessary hardships to the detrim« nt of the sport 

Behind the scenes, however, there is a flurry of 
activity. Bill 885 has been replaced by a new Fire- 
Senat té 


probably in February. The new bill does not affect 


arms Bill which I shall introduce in the 


the use of the standard shotgun. Nor does it atte mpt 
to curb the use of the rifle unless it is equipped with 
a silencer. And, since the sportsman’s equipment 
consists almost exclusively of these two types of 
arms, he has no reasonable motive for opposing 
passage of the bill. Opposition in the main, it is evi 
dent, comes from interests [Continued on page 47| 
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February, Lincoln’s birth 
month, each year sees new 
anecdotes of the Emancti- 
pator come to light. But 
few are so well authentic- 
ated as the one here re- 
lated, of which this check 


provides documentation. 


Lincoln 
Eribes Tad 


By William H. Townsend 


, ae John Hay, assistant secretary to the 
President of the United States, sat at his desk in the 


little anteroom just outside the President’s private 
office. It was early Monday morning, March 1o, 
1862. In a few minutes it would be time for the guards 
to unlock the White House doors and the relentless 
tide of humanity that beat upon Abraham Lincoln 
day after day would surge across the portico and up 
the broad staircase. 

The past forty-eight hours had been tense with 
excitement and anxiety. Never, since the battle of 
Bull Run, had the capital been stirred to such pro- 
found depths. Within this brief period, the Merri- 
mac, a black, grotesque, armored hulk flying the 
Confederate flag, had played havoc with the Union 
fleet of wooden frigates in Hampton Roads, terror- 
ized Washington, and fought the first battle of the 
ironclads with the valiant little “Yankee Cheesbox,” 





A justly famous picture of Lincoln and son Tad in a character- 
istic pose. From a photograph by Mathew Brady, dated 1864. 


Monitor,—ushering in a new epoch of naval warfare. 

Picking up a package of mail, Hay walked briskly 
to the door of the inner office, opened it a little way, 
and stood silently for a moment on the threshold. 
Then he quietly closed the door again and turned 
back to his desk. 


Te President was alone inside, slouched down in 
a big armchair, his long legs crossed, frock coat and 
waistcoat unbuttoned, his large, bony hands crammed 
into his trousers pockets, gazing soberly out of the 
window toward the stark old elms that fringed the 
Potomac flats—lost in one of his fits of gloom. 


To young Hay, the change that a single tragic year 
had wrought in the carefree, circuit-riding knight 
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errant of the law from the prairies of Illinois was 
sadly apparent. Furrows cut deeply into the once 
firm, lean, rugged face; the bold, curved nose seemed 
pinched and lengthened by the emaciation of the 
cheeks; the large mouth, so mobile, so ready to shout 
or laugh in other days, was fixed like the lips of an 
archaic statue; the luster and twinkle had vanished 
from those deepset gray eyes. 

Abraham Lincoln was slowly, but surely, breaking 
under the strain of the Civil War’s darkest period. 
Through McClellan’s stubbon inaction, the morale of 
the Union cause was ebbing away; enlistments had 
fallen off ; thousands were fleeing across the Canadian 
border to avoid the draft; financial institutions all 
over the country were failing; bitter debates swept the 
Congress of the United States, while an implacable 
coterie of Abolition statesmen vehemently denounced 
the President at every opportunity. 

Shadows of personal bereavement also lay deep in 
Lincoln’s heart. The grim toll of war had already 
taken two of his dearest friends—debonair, impetuous, 
young Ellsworth of the gay, picturesque Zouaves, and 
the genial, brilliant Colonel Baker, companion and 
bedfellow on the circuit back in IIlinois. 

Only nineteen days ago, the President had bowed in 
mute anguish over a small, mahogany casket in the 
Blue Room that contained the body of his eleven-year 
old son, Willie. His youngest boy, merry, willful, affec- 


The White House 
family of the early 
sixties, as conceived 
by an artist of the 
day. Mr. Lincoln is 
shown with a slender 
volume in his hand, 
apparently having 
been interrupted in his 
reading. On the table 
is a paper entitled 
““Proclamation of 
Freedom,’ and the pen 
with which it presum- 
ably was signed. Tad 
is deep in a book—as 
usual. The young man 
standing beside Mrs. 
Lincoln is Robert. 
The tot reaching for 
her fan is Willie, 
who died in 1862,and 
was actually three 
years older than Tad. 


tionate, mischievous little Tad, who ran continually in 
and out of the executive offices, climbing without r« 

straint upon his father’s back and interrupting the most 
important conferences with his rapid, sparkling, but 
very imperfect speech, had been desperately ill at the 
same time, but was now slowly, fretfully convalescing. 


The deep-voiced clock on the staircase struck nine 
and presently a delegation of senators and congress- 
men from the border states filed into the reception 
room. Once more John Hay opened the door of the 
inner office, but the gaunt, bent figure in the big 
armchair did not stir. 

“Senator Crittenden and his party are here, Mr. 
President,” the secretary announced. 

With a start, Lincoln came out of his reverie and 
swung slowly around to his old, massive, rosewood 
desk. “Send them in, John,” he said wearily, as he 
reached down and picked up a pair of battered, steel 
rimmed spectacles that lay on the floor. 

After an exchange of greetings, the conference was 
soon under way. The venerable senator from Ken 
tucky stated that he and his colleagues had come in 
obedience to the President’s request for an opportu 
nity to discuss his recent message to ( ON TESS, recom 
mending federal pecuniary aid to those states willing 
to adopt gradual emancipation. 

Lincoln expressed his ap- [Continued on page 51| 


From an old print; Brown Brothe 
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Though no longer sup- 
ported by the Labour 
Party, of which he was 
for many years the 
head, ]. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, the “Scotsman 
from Lossiemouth,” 
carries on as England's 
Prime Minister. This 
photograph shows him 
broadcasting to Amer- 
ica from famous No. 
10 Downing Street. 
Rotarian readers will 
recall his remarkable 
tribute to the Rotary 
movement, which was 


published last June. 





England Sees It Through 


By Harold Callender 


Lonpon, JANUARY I0, 1934 


A, UNDERSTANDING of British life and 
events—even, perhaps especially, in their social and 
economic aspects—is greatly facilitated by remem- 
bering that the behavior of this country is determined, 
to a remarkable extent, by a kind of instinctive ad- 
herence to the classical doctrine of restraint, meas- 
ure,and proportion.“ Nothing too much”—everything 
in moderation. 

Socially, this may be manifested in a distinct reserve 
which foreigners often take for unfriendly aloofness 
but which more often is simply shyness, Economi- 
cally, it may be manifested in a disposition to cling 
to old and tried methods and to leave to the more 
venturesome the task of technical pioneering and 
monetary experimentation. 

The Englishman eats and drinks moderately, ex- 
ercises moderately, works moderately, gambles mod- 
erately. When it comes to questions of mechanical 
progress, he is equally moderate and cautious, as the 
limited success of the propaganda for “rationaliza- 
tion” of industry and trade in the last few years has 
shown. If he enjoys prosperity, he takes advantage of 


British genius for moderation in 
all things—even in depressions—is 
gradually bringing about recovery 
in both employment and commerce. 


it in a restrained and moderate manner, making it 
last as long as he can. If there comes a crisis in his 
national life, it is usually a moderate one and is met 
with the calmness and composure that befits a people 
of moderation. 

Even social revolutions such as that which dragged 
through most of the nineteenth century—England 
has not had a violent revolution for nearly two and 
one-half centuries—pursue their course in a leisurely 
and moderate fashion. And when England recovers 
from a serious economic setback, as she lately has 
begun to do, this recovery, like nearly everything 
English, is moderate and gradual and, perhaps in 
the long run, the more substantial and lasting for 
the very reason that it has come slowly. 

This persistent avoidance of excesses and extremes, 
in economics as in politics, was revealed in the off- 
cial British attitude to nearly every issue that came 
before the recent world Economic Conference — 
notably in regard to all those measures, economic, 
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England, mother of par- 
liamentary government, 
takes politics seriously. 
When Premier MacDon- 
ald arrived for the open- 
ing session of the par- 
liament that was called 
to effect national econo- 
mies, he was welcomed 
by this cheering crowd. 


| LYONS’ | eiamos 


The Ottawa agreements 
| SWISS ROL 
P % 


have not increased Brit- 
ain’s intra-imperial trade, 
but have helped to main- 
tain it. It is certain, says 
Mr. Callender, that she 
will not regain the 
dominant place in world 
exports, held during 
the nineteenth century. 
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and monetary, which were proposed to 
bring about a general rise in world prices. 
England was in favor of price-raising—in 
moderation, of course—and of using credit 
policies to that end. But she would not 
promise to embark upon, and has not em 
barked upon, any such ambitious program 
of public works as that which President 
Roosevelt has made an integral part of his 


recovery eftorts, 


= same middle-of-the-road policy is 


seen in the British management of their 





currency—for Great Britain has had, in 
effect, a managed currency since she r 
luctantly abandoned the gold standard in 
September, 1931. 

On the Continent, under the leadership 
of France, is a group of nations which 
cling desperately to the gold standard and 
insist that until the others return to it, 
there can be no monetary stability in the 
world. In Washington is a government 
which has frankly set out on a monetary 
adventure, determined to devalue the dol 
lar by one means or another in order to 
hasten a rise in prices and a lightening of 
the burden of all debtors: but it does not 


say—and, according to President Roos: 
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velt, does not know—what the ultimate, 
stabilizable value of the dollar will be.* 

Between the rigid policies of the “gold 
bloc,” on the one hand, and the experi- 
mental venture of President Roosevelt, on 
the other, stands Great Britain—neither 
very rigid nor very venturesome; neither 
adhering to gold nor yet contemplating, 
as Mr. Roosevelt seems to do, a currency 
whose value will be fixed in terms of 
commodities instead of in terms of gold. 
Britain hopes for world currency stability, 
but not until there is sufficient unanimity 
as to its basis to insure that it can endure. 





Her policy may be somewhat uncertain 
—that is often the price of moderation 
and caution—for she is feeling her way 
and waiting, necessarily, for the other 
great commercial nations, notably the 
United States, to fix their course. 


fe anwae the purchasing power 
of the pound is more stable than that of 
either gold currencies or the dollar. The 
pound has reached a kind of tentative 
level which does not greatly vary, and 
Great Britain [Continued on page 58] 


*Nore—On January 15, President Roosevelt pro to Con- 
Pp 


gress a managed currency inc ling a devaluation of the dollar 
to from $0 to 60 cents, putting the country on a modified gold 
basis, but withdrawing ali gold from circulation.—Eprroas. 


A parade of British 
unemployed.Note the 
police escort, a typi- 
cally British law-and- 
order touch. Latest 
figures put English 
jobless at but little 
more than 2 million. 


The Bank of Eng- 
land ( below ), center of 
Britain’s financial sys- 
tem. Thanks to con- 
servative traditions, 
English banks were 
cautious during the 
post-war expansion 
period, hence there 
were no bank failures 
in the depression—a 
fact of utmost impor- 
tancein understanding 
this country’s high- 
ly favorable position. 
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Stratosphere — 


Super-Highway 
of the Air* 


By Jean Piccard 


BD cary from the moment man first 
saw a bird winging through the air, and gave 
the matter thought, he has dreamed of doing 
the same. Our day has seen that dream richly 
realized with the sky becoming a highway for 
dirigibles and airplanes whisking passengers 
and freight hither and yon. 

But do not suppose this is to be all. Far, far 
above the zones where unprotected human be- 
ings can breathe is a realm of glamorous possi- 
bilities. It is the stratosphere. From successful balloon 
flights by Auguste Piccard and others, we may en- 
visage it as the super-air-highway of the future 
through which air-conditioned airplanes, unretarded 
by excessive atmospheric pressure, will glide at such 
speeds that Europe and America will be but a few 
hours apart. 

Exploration of the stratosphere awaited the de- 
velopment of a special type of balloon which, bor- 





*Second in a series on the future of long-distance commercial aviation. This 
follows Captain Hugh Duncan Grant’s “Stepping Stones for Seaplanes” in the 
January number. Next month, Dr. Karl Arnstein on Zeppelins. 
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One of the most serious 
problems of early long-dis 
tance flying was night land 
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rowing an idea from submarines, made use of the 
closed cabin. Prior to that, the height man could reach 
was limited by his endurance. An altitude of four 
or five miles is the “ceiling” for the average man in 
an open basket without the help of oxygen. Breath 
ing pure oxygen, he can go somewhat higher, but 
nine miles seems to be the limit under even the best 
conditions in an open gondola, 

The air-tight gondola, however, elevates man’s 
ceiling to new heights, It has already made possible 
four flights to ten mile altitudes where the at 








mospheric pressure is exactly one-tenth of what it 
is at sea level. And, tucked away in his life-preserv- 
ing capsule, a pilot would feel as comfortable at 
twenty miles as at ten. 

But I can almost see my reader raise his eyebrows 
at this point. He wants to ask, “Is it really possible 
for human beings to ascend twenty miles?” The 
answer is: “Yes!” Let us consider the question more 
fully for it relates closely to the possibilities of the 
airplane—perhaps we had better call it the stratoplane 
—that will, just as soon as man wants it badly 
enough, be built to ply the boulevards of the air. 

First of all, let us note that ascending twenty miles 
in a closed-cabin balloon, or even ten, presents a 
highly complicated engineering problem. Permit me 
to urge that, when you embark on such a trip, 
you foresee every possible complication. The main 
calculation, however, is very simple. The balloon 
rises as long as the weight of the displaced air is 
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greater than the total weight of the balloon. The 
balloon reaches its position of equilibrium when both 
weights are equal. 

Your main problem is to think through the whole 
project before you start. Any little thing, such as the 
flowing of air in the inside of a hemp rope, the 
hardening of oil at low temperature, or the friction 
of a valve rope against the material of the empty 
lower part of the balloon, is enough to spoil the 
whole flight. 


Advcusre PICCARD’S balloon, the F.N.R.S., 
of which he wrote in THE Rorartan for last July, is 
made from material much stronger and heavier than 
would have been necessary according to the calcu- 
lation of strain, Perhaps the figures will be interest- 
ing. It weighs 0.655 ounce per square foot in the 
upper three quarters, and 0.54 ounce in the lower 
quarter. The tensile strength of the upper material 
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is 1,720 lbs. per linear yard 
while in the stratosphere the 
envelope of the fully inflated 
balloon is only submitted to a 
strain of 81 lbs. per linear yard. 

This material was chosen to 
give a large allowance to sev- 
eral factors unnecessary to dis- 
cuss in this article. We shall 
only say that the safety factor 
is considerably greater than 
would have been necessary if 
the only purpose of the craft 
had been to attain a very high 
altitude. If you were to reduce 
the safety factor to a necessary 
minimum by using a fabric of 
only half that weight, and if 
you were to take only light 
scientific apparatus on your 
flight, you could 
build a balloon of 
the same diameter 
as the F.N.R.S., 98 
feet, and reach an 
altitude of fifteen 
miles, 

But if you want 
to go still higher, 





you could certainly 
construct a larger 
balloon without 
the 


P) * 
ots $38 
increasing 


weight per square 





= 

















foot of the mate- 

rial. By doubling the diameter of the balloon, its 
weight would be increased in the ratio of one to 
four and its volume in the ratio of one to eight. 
Consequently, the weight per cubic foot of the fully 
inflated balloon would be reduced in the ratio of 
one to two. This corresponds to an increase of alti- 
tude of 3.3 miles, or five miles if the weight of the 
gondola is not increased. According to this calcula- 
tion, such a huge, free balloon (its diameter is 196 


feet, its volume is 4,000,000 cubic feet, two-thirds of 
the volume of the Macon) made of this very light 
material would reach an altitude of twenty miles. 

Just for the pleasure of day dreaming, let us 
imagine you are going ahead with the twenty-mile 


Will man some day skyrocket even 
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flight. Your balloon has been housed 

in a circular, pillarless hall having a 

diameter of 200 feet with walls ten 

feet high. The roof, a single sheet of 

strong and waterproof canvas, is sup 
ported by a slight excess of air pre . In the mid 
dle of the floor is a hole large enough to house th 
cabin of the balloon. All necessary riggings are mad 
ahead of time. The hydrogen supply is ready in a 
adjoining shack. The cylinders are permanently cor 
nected by the manifold to the main line. The gon 
dola is fully equipped. The reserve of liquid oxygen, 


cold drinking waler, hot wat r, and pr rishable food 
are renewed daily—until the big day. 

It comes. Not a breeze is stirring to tear your 
fragile fabric. Smoke rises vertically into a cloud 
less sky. Your meteorologist says a high pressure 
area is coming from the west. That is th signal 


to go. | Continued on page §1 
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RRIcHARD G. COX, presi- 
dent of Gulf Park College 
(Gulfport, Miss.) since 1919, 
and former president of the 
American Association of Junior 
Colleges; because of his active 
interest in community affairs 
and in Rotary International of 
which he is a past district gov- 
ernor (17th); and because re- 
cently he became one of the 
first college presidents in the 
United States to be granted a 
private pilot’s license for flying. 


WILLIAM H. TOLMAN, 
Ph.D., joint organizer of the 
American Institute of Social 
Service, and at the present time 
director of International Asso- 
ciates; because he has been 
decorated by several European 
governments; because, in his 
vocation and as chairman of 
the International Service Com- 
mittee of the Pawtucket(Rhod= 
Island) Rotary Club, he has 
promoted in an outstanding 
way the cause of amity, good- 
will and mutual understanding. 
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General Augustin P. Justo 







This Month We Present — 


GENERAL AUGUSTIN P. 
JUSTO, president of Argentina 
and an active member of the 
Buenos Aires Rotary Club, be- 
cause he has brought to his 
high office a sincere desire for 
international understanding as 
evidenced recently by his good- 
will visit to Brazil where he 
played a leading rdle in the ne- 
gotiation of important treaties 
including the non-aggression 
treaty also signed by Chile, 
Mexico, Paraguay and Uruguay. 


Cares CLARK, editor 
of the High River (Ontario) 
Times, because, in competition 
with other Canadian weekly 
newspapers with a circulation 
of 1,500, his has three times 
successively been the winner, 
for which he is now possessor 
of a beautiful trophy; because 
he has recently been elected 
president of the Canadian 
Weekly Newspaper Associa- 
tion; because of notable service 
to his community and as a 
member of his Rotary club. 
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Earle W. Evans 
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and re« ipient ot the Gold 
Medal ot the Spanish 
Pe aon 

Ross D. Rogers government; because h 






has played an important 


{ 


BFArLE W. EVANS of Wichita, Kansas. pres part: in the growth Ul 
dent of the American Bar Association; because, Rotary in Europe as 
although he has neither run for nor held political president of the Madrid 
Rotary Club, as governor 


office, his public spirit has manifested itself in 
the Sixtieth District 


various ways and has been recognized by his ol 
election to the Board of Regents which supervises (Spain), and as a mem- 
five state colleges and universities in Kansas, and ber, Rotary’s European 
to the presidency of the Wichita Community Chest, Advisory Committee. 
the Chamber of Commerce, and the Rotary club; S. D. McLellan 
and because he has maintained a long-time, active 
interest in crippled children work as a director 


of the International Society for Crippled Children. 


Ross D. ROGERS, because when civic affairs in Amarillo, 
Texas, were in a financial tailspin less than two years ago, 
he agreed to sacrifice time from his personal business to be 
come mayor and since has placed the city on a business basis 
that marks Amarillo as an outstanding example of what can 
be done when business men take a hand in government; and 
because he is a past president and an active member of the 


Amarillo Rotary Club (classification—sign manufacturing). 


Ss. D. McLELLAN, eighty-two years young, because of a 
successful legal career of almost sixty years, and unusual pub 
lic service as judge of probate in Truro, Nova Scotia, since 
1887; and because he still takes an active part in the affairs of 
Rotary. One of the judge’s favorite pastimes is angling, as 
witness the two sea trout which he landed just before attend- 





ing the Boston Convention of Rotary International last June. 
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The Mississippi has its lore of 
racing steamboats, but so has the 
Great Lakes—-a Mediterranean to 


a’s economic empire, 


Photo: Associated Screen News, Ltd, 


Gone are the canoes of the Senecas which, in Sieur de la 


Salle’s day, glided over Great Lakes waters. Gone also j 
are the schooners (right), once the backbone of Lakes j 
commerce. In their place are giant steamers like the 
Lemoyne, 600 feet long, drawing 21 feet of water. | 


| —_ open. Deck hands in their places. Cap- 
tain standing forward and leaning over the rail. Winches 
beginning to grind in discordance. The bulk freighter, 
D. G. Kerr, was coming into dock at Two Harbors, 


Minnesota. The day was September 7, 1921. 


There came a creaking of iron flanks rubbing against 
concrete and wood, then the commanding voice of the 
captain crying out for those on dock to fasten lines 
spinning towards them. Above the freighter, chutes that 


had been poised in readiness now dropped into the 
open hatches. 

Then—a rush and a roar as cascading metal shot 
into the depths of the ship—red dust eddying above 
each open hatch. The Kerr was taking on her cargo 
of iron ore, Minutes passed. Five—ten—twelve—fif- 
teen—sixteen ... . seconds fled by as eyes studied 
watches held in calloused hands. Ten seconds — 
twenty—twenty-five—thirty. ... 

Chutes were lifting. Lines were being thrown off. 
And, with a triumphant bellow from her siren, the 
D. G. Kerr pulled away. Aboard were 12,507 tons of 
the red metal of industry. A record for loading on 
the Great Lakes had been made. In the Lake Car- 
riers’ reports we find it, written in the terse termi- 





nology of those who are concerned only with the 
facts and not with the romance: 


On September 7, 1921, the D. G. Kerr, at Two Harbors, 
Minn., loaded 12,507 tons of iron ore in exactly sixteen and 
one-half minutes. The Kerr arrived at dock at 4:43% p.m., 
and departed at exactly 5 o'clock. 


At Conneaut, Pennsylvania, the ship was unloaded 
in three hours and five minutes. That, however, is 
not an unloading record for the Lakes although it 
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has stood through the years that have passed 
combined loading and unloading mark. On June 27, 
1927, the steamer William A. McGonagle unloaded 
11,455 gross tons of ore in two hours and twenty 
minutes. Also, in the way of a different unloading 
record, the steamer Lemoyne took on 550,000 bushels 
of wheat in seven hours and twenty minutes at Ter- 
minal Elevator Number 7, in Port Arthur, Ontario, 
on August 13, 1928. 

There are many illustrations of the speed with 
which cargoes are handled on these fresh waters over 
which Sieur de la Salle once sailed. 

It was on August 7, 1689, that La Salle, in a cockle 
shell called the Griffin with thirty-four men aboard, 
sailed from a point a few miles above Niagara Falls 
to explore the Lakes. In his party were three priests, 
Hennepin, Nibourde, and Membre. One of them, 
Hennepin, gave an account of the voyage to King 
William III, of England. He told of Niagara Falls 
in this fashion: 


Setwixt the Lake Ontario and Erie, there is a vast and 
prodigious Cadence of Water which falls down after a sur 
prising and astonishing manner insomuch that the Universe 
does not afford its Parallel. At the foot of this horrible preci 
pice we meet with the River Niagara, which is not above 
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The “inconceivable com- 
merce,” foretold by Fath- 
er Hennepin, is today 
a fact. This freighter, 
chugging its way under 
one of the open bridges 
in the Chicago River, 
came from Sweden via 


the Great Lakes route. 


Loading or unloading a 
Great Lakes freighter is 
a sight to make even the 
bored tourist gasp.A box 
car of coal, for example, 
is picked up and rocked 
to and fro until emptied 
into the maw of the ves- 
sel—where is room for, 
on an average, 175 car- 
loads! Unloading is done 
by great talon-like shov- 
els, as in the picture be- 
low, snapped at the 
docks at Fort William. 








Photo: Underwood & Underwood 














A battery of throbbing un ide , d PRR OTT ag TS. 
chutes (below) can fill ae ee ay * drbahllnchiteonialecldindaled <indhadptileenbhin bles 
even the largest of the : a et ae ¥ nae om - é 
Great Lakes transports oa Fig ' ; 
with wheat—or iron 220 
ore-—in a few minutes. 
* 4 
x The Lake Illinois, in the Native’s Language, signified a Man 
ee of full Age; for the word Illinois signified a Man of full Age in 
% the vigour of his years. It is call’d by the Miami’s Mischigonong, 
a a that is the Great Lake. The Upper Lake runs from East to West, 
: roe and may have more than a Hundred and Fifty Leagues in length, 
ry : Se "4 Sixty in Breadth, and Five Hundred in circuit. We never went 
=: SF quite over it as we did over all the others I’ve hitherto mention’d; 
a inl but we sounded some of its greatest Depths, and it resembles the 
) Ocean, having neither Bottom nor Banks. 

I shall not mention the infinite numbers of Rivers that dis- 
charge themselves into this prodigious Lake (Superior). It were 
easie to build on the sides of these great Lakes an infinite Number 
of considerable Towns which might have Communication one 
with another by Navigation for Five Hundred Leagues alto- 
gether, and by an inconceivable Commerce which would establish 
itself among them. 

resembled the Heads of Wild Boars. The savages them- But, before this “inconceivable Commerce” of Father 
owe ’ wheges aaeny- Hennepin’s prediction was to come, these Lakes were 
rere is yet another Streight or narrow Canal 


towards the Upper Lake (that runs into this of Huron) 0 be fought over by France and Spain, England and the 


about Five Leagues broad and Fifteen Leagues long, United States. For 125 years they were to be fought over 
which is interrupted by several Islands and becomes before the commerce of peace could come; and nearly 4 


narrower by degrees, till it comes at the Fall of St. esl si, lla aie ial REN ln iain of 
Mary’s . . . this Fall is call’d the Fall of St. Mary | Un@ree more yea P : 
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Watchdogs for the Consumer 


By Frederic C. Howe 
As told to Oliver McKee, Jr. 


i. THE consumer the “forgotten man” of the 
New Deal? 

Many have asked me that question, as President 
Roosevelt’s recovery program has sought, in its major 
objectives, to increase the purchasing power of two 
important population groups, the farmers and the 
wage earners. 

The wage and hour requirements written into the 
industrial codes of fair competition have put several 
million men in the United States back to work, and 
they have given added buying power to industrial 
wage earners. The Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act similarly has placed new money 
in the pocketbook of the American farm- 
ers, whose purchasing power in recent 
years had declined so precipitately, 

But the consumer is not forgotten. The 
New Deal not only has regarded the 
protection of interests as of fundamental 
importance, but it relies ultimately on 
the consumer for the success of the na- 
tional recovery effort. Before we try, how- 
ever, to explain how his interests are 
safeguarded under the recovery program, 
and the rdle which he is to play therein 
we must answer the question, “who is 





the consumer ?” 

The old concept of the consumer as 
merely the last buyer and user of goods, 
and the notion that if his interests are to 
be safeguarded, it must be at that point 
alone, no longer fit the picture. They 
need to be modified. 

The automobile, with which the phy- 
sician answers the calls of his patients, 
was bought by the retailer from the 


It is Dr. Howe's special responsibility 
to see to it that the consumer doesn't 
become “the forgotten man.” He is 
Consumers Counsel for the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration and 
member, Consumers Advisory Board, 
National Recovery Administration, 


Raising milk prices will not help 


farmers unless buvers have the 
money to pay—an economic truth 


well recognized in the New Deal. 


manufacturer, who in turn appears in the role of a 
consumer when he purchased steel and other fabrics 
from the mills. The mills, too, are consumers of 
coal and other raw materials. The consumer, in brief, 
is the buyer at each point in the cycle of distribution, 
from mill to the household. And back of the product, 
which reaches the ultimate consumer whether it b 
the automobile of the physician or the food basket 


of the family, there is a consumer interest to every 




















Photo: Acme 
price paid and quality 
received. 

The recovery program thus 
reveals the consumer in a 
double rdle, first, as a wage 
earner under the NRA codes 
or farmer under the AAA, 
and, second, as a buyer of 
goods or foodstuffs produced 


under the NRA and the 
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Signing the Blue Eagle 
agreement to purchase 
only from NRA stores 
marked an early phase 
of the recovery effort. 
But now comes the test. 


Below is the artist's 
conception of a county 
consumer council in ac- 
tion. Councils are to be 
focal points for dis- 
tributing information 
of interest to the con- 
sumer, and will deal 
with complaints against 
local merchants. Com- 
plaints they cannot 
settle will be forwarded 
to the Department of 
Commerce at Washing- 
ton. An effort now is 
being made to enlist 
community leaders for 
county council service. 





: bad 
fF PRODUCERS 








AAA. The consumer is both 
the salesman and the man who pays the grocer’s 
bills; he is both the farmer, who buys the products 
of factories in the industrial areas, and the merchant 
or professional man who purchases the many things 
needed in their households. 

The consumer, therefore, has a two-fold stake in 
the recovery campaign; he must first receive good 
wages, or an adequate salary, and, second, he must 
pay a fair, and not a profiteering, price for the goods 
that he consumes. A wage or salary boost means 
nothing if it all has to go for goods priced unreason- 
ably high. By the same token, the mass purchasing 


fight for recovery, must not be endangered by prof- 
iteering, price pyramiding, and the run-away prices 
that paralyze trade activity and leave stranded both 
employers and employees. Costs and prices must be 
balanced, and if we are to use more goods, we must 


increase the incomes of consumers faster than retail 
prices. 

Consumer protection under the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration, and the National Recovery 
Administration finds its base in this conception of 
the consumer as one concerned in fair price and 
quality throughout the whole cycle of distribution. 
In the Agricultural Adjustment Act, Congress spe- 
cifically directed the Secretary of Agriculture to 
protect the interests of the consumer. 


Te Consumers Advisory Board is the agency 
created to advise the Administrator of the NRA on 
matters affecting the rights of consumers, In its char- 
ter we find these words: “A Consumers Advisory 
Board will be responsible that the interest of the 
consuming ‘public will be represented, and every 
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reasonable opportunity will be given to any 
group or class who may be affected directly 
or indirectly to present their views.” 

Mrs. Charles C. Rumsey heads the Con- 
sumers Advisory Board for the NRA, and 
associated with her are a fine group of 
public spirited men and women. In es- 
tablishing an agency devoted exclusively to 
the interests of the consumer as such, the 
federal government has blazed a new trail. 
The Board acts collectively as a consumer’s 
watchdog, under orders of General Hugh 
S. Johnson, “by watching every agreement 
and hearing to see that nothing is done to 
impair the interests of those 
whose daily living may be af- 
fected by these agreements.” 

We cannot regard the protec- 
tion of the consumer’s interest 
as limited to the retail markets 
for consumer’s goods, for the 
intermediate transactions of the 
wholesale and capital goods 
markets have obviously an effect 
on these markets, and conditions 


Millie Wong, Chinese-American 
maiden of Brooklyn, is happy 
because her letter to NRA Aa- 
ministrator Johnson brought ten 


Blue Eagles for her family. 





Photo: Underwood & Underwood 
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of production and distri 
bution also affect them. 
If we are to guard cl 
fectively the interests of 
the consumer, we must 
have a complete check on 
industrial processes from 
the raw material to th 
finished goods, including 


their distribution to the 





ultimate consumer. The 
Photo: Acme A dvisory Board has 
sought to provide such a check. 


In consumer protection, two 


things must be considered. These are 
quality and price. If the q tality 1s 
low, that low pri in itself wall be 
of little benefit to the consumer. 
Hence the stress which has been laid 


on improving commodity and ser 


ice standards. With r« spect to pri 
care has been taken in framing th 
codes not only to pl vent arbitrary 
price fixing, but to hold down pri 
increases to the amount equivalent 
to the actual | Continued on page 53 
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they were forging the first link in a golden of fel- 
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Got Five 
\dimmutes 
for a Boy? 


By Frederick E. Baker 


Hi. WOULD cause any thoughtful man to 


take a second look. Something about his eyes, per- 
haps. Physically he seemed tired, not too clean, 
ragged; in his face you saw bewilderment, an 
expression of mental pain. 

Who was he? Why had he come to Seattle? 
Where was he going? 

We followed him. Our trail took us to a Fed- 
eral Transient Service Shelter; the boy went in, 
and we also, I was still in the dark, but now my 
friend knew the how and why. 

“This lad is one of the two hundred thousand bum- 
ming their way around the country,” he told me. 
“Let’s find the officer in charge. I want you to see 
the picture as it is.” 

My friend, I learned while we waited a moment, is 
a member of a special citizen’s committee, appointed 
to make a special study of the transient boy problem 
and to do what it can to alleviate the condition. 
Members, I was interested to learn, include fellow 
Rotarians, Kiwanians, Legionnaires, and represen- 








“Social service agencies 
can do much, but nothing 
in the life of a boy-on- 
the-loose can take the 
place of a personal inter- 
est from an understand- 
ing man. A friendly chat 
over a desk, symbol to the 
youngster of the success he 
dreams of attaining, may 
help him regain purpose- 
ful ambition and respect.” 


What happens to a boy in 
his growing-up years in a 
large measure determines 
whether he will become a 
good citizen or a para- 
site on the social order. 








tatives of other public-spirited institutions and 
service organizations. 

Presently the capable young man in charge took 
us to the boy’s ward. We found forty young fellows, 
from fifteen to twenty-one, scattered around the 
room. My companion discovered one he had met 
before, and the four of us drifted over to an unused 
corner. After a few moments the boy began to talk, 
right from his heart. This was his story ... 

“I’m nineteen now and I’ve been ‘on the road’ for 


over a year. At first it was fun; riding on freights in 
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the day, sleeping in the ‘jungles’ at night. We usually 
got food and a place to sleep. But when winter came 
—that’s something else. I never heard from home, 
they didn’t know where to write, and | couldn’t stay 
in one place long enough to hear from them. I'll 
admit I’ve been lonesome since the first three 
months out. 


ry | 

Wy don’t I go back ?” he asked, his quick eye 
divining a question in my mind. “To what! Dad 
hadn’t worked for months before I left. Five kids 
including the baby—and about half enough to eat! 
One less mouth to feed would be just that much 
more for the others so I ‘pulled freight.’ . .. Thought 
I could get along fine, make my own way, and 
take care of myself. 

“ve made my own way, all right, but where?” 
His glance swept the room, then came to rest on his 
worn shoes. “I don’t meet anybody on the road 


except hoboes and men who have 


35 


from home—well it’s right that the jobs go to the 


sick in Oakland and then things did look black. I'd 


have given anything to have had the folks around. 


local folks, I guess. So we can only roam... . I got 


Everybody treated me keen, too, even though I didn’t 
have a dime. But when a fella’s on his back he wants 
his folks. 

“Maybe,” he added with a note of wistfulness in 
his voice, “maybe things are working out better for 
the family now. The man running the shelter has 
given me permission to stay here for a few days whilk 


rets in touch with Ma and Pa. 


( 
o 


the Traveler’s Aid 
And I sure hope I can get back. I guess I'd bum my 
way back, just like P’'ve been bumming, if I knew 
things were all right at home. The Traveler's Aid 
lady said that probably Pa would send money for m« 
to get back with if he had it, or maybe Uncle Pet 
would loosen up that much.” 


“Will you stay home if [Continued on page 57| 





been beaten down by conditions. 
The men running these shelters 
and breadlines are swell — but 
they are so busy a fellow doesn’t 
get a chance to really know them. 
Usually we can stay in one place 
only twenty-four hours. We leave 
home because we want to help a 
bad situation; I’m afraid we get 
into a worse. 

“At home there is a possible 
chance of getting a job, away 
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Fditorial Comment 


Schools ws. Jails 


-— columns of dismal figures compiled at 
Washington reveal that in the United States, educa- 
tion is facing a crisis. 

Let those who will dispute what constitutes “frills,” 
but the blunt fact remains that this year to a hundred 
thousand American boys and girls is denied the 
opportunity to acquire the ume of training for 
living in our increasingly complex age simply because 
schools which they would have oneal failed to 
open last fall. Other thousands are not in the class- 
room for lack of adequate food and clothing — or 
because their schools already have closed. 

And the schools that are operating face a dilemma 
which curtails their efficiency. With child labor abol- 
ished and jobs going to their elders, more children 
than ever before throng the classrooms. In spite of 
this increased load, teaching staffs are being cut. 
Fifty-five thousand fewer teachers are employed to- 
day than two years ago, leaving to reduced staffs the 
instruction of 1,400,000 additional pupils. If education 
were run on industrial principles, increased business 
would lead to more money for operating expenses. 
With schools, the reverse is the case. 

Some relief is coming from the Emergency Relief 
Administration of the federal government. A monthly 
grant of two million dollars to states is helping them 
to put teachers back to work again. Some aid is being 
given for construction of new school buildings. But 
the crux of the problem is the willingness and the 
ability of communities, working together, to sur- 
mount the difficulties. For where there’s a will for 
education, citizens do find a way. 

New England, for example, has been hit hard by 
the depression, yet it is maintaining its educational 
program with less curtailment than other sections. 
Perhaps this is due to the lingering traditions of pio- 
neers who started schools almost before they built 
their homes, Or perhaps it is hard-headed Yankee 
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While a world organ-: 
ization, Rotary Interna- 


tional is an employer of 
labor in the United 
States and as such has 
signed the Employers’ 
Agreement of President 
Roosevelt’s Reémploy- 
ment Program. 











logic that refuses penny economies today that must 
be paid for in pounds tomorrow, a logic that takes 
account of the fact that it costs less than a hundred 
dollars a year to keep a child in school, but three 
hundred dollars to maintain a social misfit in a 
reform institution or jail. 


Then Comes Progress 


Anyone who has read Lincoln Steffens’ strangely 
delightful and stimulating Autobiography, knows 
that for him the horizon always has been rimmed 
with question marks, Pursuing them has led to many 
an adventure of discovery. 

“They tell me,” he is said to have opened an inter- 
view with Einstein, “you have studied mathematics a 
great deal.” 

Einstein admitted that he had. 

“And physics?” 

ao 

“And astronomy?” 

Again, an affirmative. 

“Then,” demanded Steffens, 
did you ever change your mind?” 

The man, whose theory of relativity has revolu- 
tionized the upper reaches of modern thinking, 
smiled. Yes, he could answer that question too. 

I did that,” he answered, “when I learned so 


question axioms.” 


A Matter of Good Taste 


usr as Rotary blends the ideal and the practical, 
notes The R. 1. News Letter, so Rotary blends good 
fellowship and informality with respect and dignity. 

It has long been an unwritten law but a well re- 
spected law that no speaker before a Rotary club is at 
liberty to use off-color stories or say anything before 
the Rotary club that he wouldn’t say if the wives of 
the Rotarians also were present, This leads up to the 
remark that just as the meeting of the Rotary club is 


“how in the world 
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neither the time nor the place for the off-color story, 
so in the opinion of most Rotarians, the club publica- 
tion is not the place for such stories. 

Among the hundreds of publications which come 
to the secretariat, the Letter continues, some are ap- 
parently running pretty close to the line with their 
stories and jokes. Isn’t the club publication one place 
where we should be careful to print nothing that will 
offend any member or his family? 


Shakespeare . . . Twain 
BE NGRATITUDE, as Shakespeare once had Julius 


Caesar observe, is the “most unkindest cut of all.” 
True. But on the other hand, there is the effusive, or 
boisterous, kind of thankfulness that is equally 
obnoxious. We all know the fellow who does it, and 
we find ourselves wondering whether his gratitude 
isn’t a sort of inverted egotism, a vain—or is it mor- 
bid?—glory in the coincidence of being singled out 
for both fate’s disfavor and largess. 

Mark Twain knew the type, too, and impaled him 
unforgettably on a forgivable pun. “Why,” he said, 

“when some men discharge an obligation you can 
hear the report for miles uesead?” 


On Rotary Paternity 
In THE Good Book, so James H. Skewes, Missis- 


sippi newspaperman, reminds us, it is written: “Let 
the earth bring forth every living creature after its 
own kind.” 

Rotarian Skewes believes this applies to Rotary, 
and he has backed up his conviction by organizing 
five new clubs. 

The logic of his reasoning as well as his action is 
good. If Rotary is to fulfill its mission, it must extend 
its influence not only by maintaining clubs already 
established but by starting new ones. The field for 
expansion is far from being exhausted. Even in the 
United States, where Rotary began and might be ex- 
pected to have its most complete development, are 
many towns and cities which could support clubs 
but have none. 

Any club or member who contemplates extension 
work would, before beginning it, profit from read- 
ing Past Director Bud Jackson’s notable address in 
the 1933 (Boston) Convention Proceedings on “How 
to Survey for and Found a Rotary Club.” Here he 
concentrates lessons drawn from experience in nu- 
merous communities. It is, he makes clear, not 


enough just that a club be born. It should be well 
born. 

And when all is done, charter presented, new of- 
ficers installed, and with a friendly push and the 


bie 


S/ 


blessings of the district governor the new club is 
started on its career, the Rotarians who have he Iped 
bring the miracle to pass will find that they have in the 
process somehow acquired a personal and an endu 

ing pleasure that makes money look foolish. Doubt 
it? Then ask “Jim” Skewes—or any club “father”! 


Befriending Boys 
RRorarians who attended the United States Na 


tional Assembly at the Boston convention, will 
member well that the transient youth was then a 
major social problem of the land. Elsewhere in this 
issue is Frederick E. Baker’s “Got Five Minutes for 
a Boy?,” a reminder that the problem, while allevi 
ated, is still f 
Many clubs have 
resolution adopted by the assembly which 


ar from being solved. 

acted with underst: inding on the 
“recog 
nized” the problem “as offering many Rotary clubs 
of the United States 


their respective communities 


an opportunity for service in 
* But equally important 
was the proviso, the spirit of which is echoed by Mr. 


Baker, 


“that each club will meet the problem in 


its own way after having made a study of local 
conditions.” . 

The problem varies from place to place. In on« 
community, it may be that of the restless boy; in 
another, it may be that of the not too jaunty youths 
who, impelled by unpleasant circumstances at home, 
have yiel led to the lure of the « open road, In either 


case, Rotarians will do well to work with and through 
money and time 


effort. 


existing agencies, otherwise wasted 
and unsatisfying results may attend the 
- — 

Rotary Trail Jottings 
Orn FEBRUARY twenty third, Rotary has a birth 
day, for it was on that date, away back in 1905, that 
Paul Harris, in the city of Chicago, 
now known as Rotary International. 

Rotary from 1905 to 1934 has travelled a long and 
a widening road. The friendly path that “in rotation” 


began what is 


led from he to door of the homes or offices of the 
original five members has become the four-lane high 
way of today. But the trail-markers—fellowship and 
service—remain the same. 

‘It becomes doubly appropriate, therefore, that Paul 
Harris, himself, in this February issue of THE Ro 
TARIAN should begin a series of personal messages 
from Rotary’s past presidents. Month by month, in 
chronological order, they will unburden themselves 
on aspects of the movement dear to their hearts and 
perhaps they will reminisce a bit. The “Past Presi 
dents’ Corner” will be theirs to fill—and all Rotary’s 
to enjoy. 
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a JISICAL Hermits. Rotarian radio fans who 
enjoyed the Hermit Club Symphony Orchestra 
broadcast recently from Cleveland, should know 
that among the forty-five men in this organiza- 
tion, approximately a third are Rotarians. They 
include the conductor, Rudolph Ringwall, as- 
sistant conductor of the Cleveland Symphony, 
and Arch Klumph, past president otf Rotary 
International. 


* * * 


90 Clubs, 100%. Ninety clubs of Division D 
(fewer than fifty members) reported hundred per 
cent attendance records for November, according 
to records recently compiled. One club, Marion, 
Ill., in Division C (fifty to a hundred members), 
can also boast of perfect attendance. District 
Twelve (Western Oklahoma, Jesse Y. Wheeler, 
governor) led all with a 94.11 per cent showing. 


* * . 


Bryan’s Buttons. Reading Ruth Bryan Owen's 
“Peace the Goodwill Way” in the December 
RoTaRIAN reminded Rotarian E. E. Henderson, of 
Washington, D. C., that her father, the celebrated 
William Jennings Bryan, was a Rotarian. 

Furthermore, Rotarian Henderson was prompted 
to send to the “Rotaryana” collection at the sec- 
retariat, a Rotary button Mr. Bryan wore for 
many years. Another Rotary button, worn by 
Mr. Bryan, is in the possession of Dr. Rufus B. 
von Kleinsmid, president of the University of 
Southern California. 


Rotary Inventory Taking. The turn of the 
year is an especially busy time at the secretariat, 
for then convene several Rotary committees. 
These, to be Che U.S. N.ILR.A. 
Rotary Advisory; the Rotary Foundation Pro- 
motion; Investments; the Magazine — and _ the 
Board of Directors and its Executive Committee. 


specific, this year: 


Large agendas—involving a glance back and two 
ahead—packed to the utmost the hours of those 
attending. The Board gave especial consideration 
to problems of administration arising from the 
changing economic and social factors in the 
world scene. 


* : * 


Christmas Conspiracy. Unbeknown to New- 
ton Bolen, of Hackensack, N. J., 
the Thirty-sixth District of Rotary International, 
his closest associates were in a conspiracy during 


governor of 


the weeks leading up to Christmas. Santa Claus, 
evidently, was in on it, too, for on December 
23 there were “‘presented” to him 108 new mem- 
bers in his district. Governor Bolen, in turn, has 
passed his gift on to President Nelson. ... 
As have Governors McLaren, Mills, and Hunt, 
of Districts Ten, Twenty-three, and Thirty-five 
(Michigan and Ontario), their 124 December 
Rotary recruits. . In all, 232 new members, 
a rather tidy present for President Nelson. 


* . * 


Timely. A cablegram pleading for continued 
efforts to compose differences between Bolivia 
and Paraguay was dispatched to the Pan Ameri- 
can Congress at Montevideo by Rotary Inter- 


The Rotary idea, as conceived by 
Rotarian Heijenbrock, member of 
the club at Hilversum, Netherlands. 


Hourglass 
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Miscellaneous news notes on men and affairs of interest to the Rotary family. 


national. Secretary George P. Howard (member 
of the Santiago de Chile Rotary Club) presented 
it at a moment when the congress was wrought 
up over the Chaco hostilities. “It could not,” 
writes Honorary General Commissioner Heriberto 
P. Coates, “have arrived at a better moment.” 


* * * 


/ 


Detroit 100%ers. Seventy-four Rotarians at 
Detroit, the 1934 convention city, have had per- 
fect attendance records during 1933. In the list 
are Gunnar Wikander, a twenty-year man; Jack 
Stephens, sixteen years; Herb Murray, fourteen 
years. Five have twelve-year records; eight, for 
eleven years; and five for ten years. 

~ * . 


Knighted. Knighthood was conferred by His 
Majesty, the King of England, on William Lacon 
Threlford, M.B.E., upon his retirement as sheriff 
of the City of London. Sir William was the first 
secretary of the Paddington and St. Marylebone 
Rotary club. 

* * @ 

Tune In. St. Louis Rotarians invite the Ro- 
tary world to listen in to the Rotary Birthday 
Party they are staging over KMOX, “The Voice 
of St. Louis,’ February 23, between 10:15 and 
10:45 p.m., central standard time. KMOX (275.1 
meters, 1090 kilocycles) is a strong station, hav- 
ing had reception at points as far distant as New 
Zealand. Talks will be made by St. Louis Ro- 
tarians, born in other lands, who will speak in 
their native tongues. 

+ * * 

Governors Powwow. A series of experimental 
mid-year meetings have been held for district 
governors, at which problems, developed during 


the first half of the Rotary year, are threshed out. 

Director George C. Hager, of Chicago, assisted 
by Edward F. McFaddin, of Hope, Ark., chair- 
man of Rotary International’s Club Service Com- 
mittee, held the first one, at the secretariat, De- 
cember 8 and g. First Vice President Ed. R. 
Johnson, of Roanoke, Va., presided at the second 
held at Chattanooga, Tenn., December 29 and 
30; and Director Ernest W. Dunbar, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., over the third, Boston, Mass., Jan- 
uary 5 and 6. Governors from nearby districts 
were in attendance at each. 

* * * 


Rotarian Artist. Rotarian Heijenbrock, an 
artist member of the Hilversum (Netherlands) 
Rotary Club, has done a crayon sketch (here- 
with reproduced) in honor of the fifth anniver- 
sary of his club’s founding. Colored reproductions 
may be secured for one dollar from the secretary, 
B. C. Rozenbeek Hzn (Schoutenstraat 2). 

* * * 

Vital Statistics. In answer to the frequently 
bobbing-up question — “Is the typical Rotary 
club in a small city?”” —an examination of the 
Official Directory shows these interesting statistics 
on Rotary clubs in the United States, Canada, 
Newfoundland, and Bermuda: 


42% are in towns under 5,000 population 
65% are in towns under 10,000 population 
76% are in towns under 15,000 population 
81% are in towns under 20,000 population 
85% are in towns under 25,000 population 
There are 175 clubs in cities having a popu- 
lation between 25,000 and 50,000; 105 in cities 
from 50,000 to 100,000; 106 in cities over 
100,000. 


THe MAN WITH THE SCRATCHPAD. 
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Our Readers’ Open Forum 


Letters are invited from readers offering comments upon articles, setting forth 
new viewpoints on Rotary problems. They should be as brief as possible. 


“Most Unique” 
To the Editors: 

Quotidiana we hear radio announcers qualify- 
ing or comparing unique, but I had never ex- 
pected to see “Our Rorarian” commence the 
same error, as you have on page 41 of the 
December issue. 

However, in these days of “comparative” 
values we may expect almost anything, and even 
in my youth I can recall a large sign, “Hotel de 
la Universe,” over a rather unimposing structure 
and adjoining it was a much smaller one desig- 
nated as “Annex de la Universe.” 

Lawrence Daw 
Fire Insurance Rating 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Will Absorb Rotary 


To the Editors: 

We appreciate the thoughtfulness of the Ro- 
tary Club of Monterey, California, in subscribing 
to Revista Roraria* for the Monterey Union 
High School. We have already received one copy 
of this journal from Mr. Gloeckner, secretary of 
the local club. 

This is very much appreciated. Our school has 
six sections of Spanish, to whom the periodical 
will be of much interest and value. As the pupils 
use it in connection with their language work 
they will also be absorbing some of the prin- 
ciples of Rotary and developing an informed 
friendliness toward the Society that they would 
not otherwise have. 

j. R. McKiLviop 
District Superintendent 
Monterey, Cal. 


*Spanish edition of THe Rotarian, 
211 West Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


published also at 


Osteopaths Please Note 
To the Editors: 

The Executive Committee of Rotary 
tional, has voted us the privilege of re-organizing 
the Osteopathic Vocational Craft Group. 

At the National Osteopathic Convention in 
Milwaukee a meeting was called and officers 
clected. Those present, and others since, hav 
paid their dues. That we may get under way, 
appoint committees, arrange programs and pub- 
lish a roster, you are requested to send your 
name, address and dues ($2.00 per year) to the 
secretary-treasurer, Dr. Ernest R. Proctor, 27 E. 
Monroe Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 

Dr. A. F. McWiLuiAms 
Chairman, Osteopathic 
Vocational Group 
30 Huntington Avenue, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Interna- 


Nothing New 
To the Editor: 

The following is interesting. It was sent to me 
by a friend in London. 

At a recent meeting of our Passaic club which 
“featured” past presidents, as one of that crowd 


of “has beens” I contributed this little item 
merely to keep us humble. There is nothing new 
under the sun though it probably would be new 
for the average club to feast as did this country 
Parson! 

From the “Diary of a Country Parson” 

Written 1758 to 1781 


January 13, 1777 

“Went on my mare and my servant Will with 
me to Mr. Du Quesne’s where I dined, spent the 
afternoon and stayed tll 8 o'clock at night with 
him, Mr. & Mrs. Howe and Mr. Donne. 

We had for dinner a leg of mutton, boiled, a 
batter pudding, and a couple of ducks. 

It is called a club meeting and goes by the 
name of “Rotation.” 

I became a member of it today and they all 
dine with me on Monday next. 

Every Monday is the day.” 

This makes Rotary 156 years old. 
STANLEY G. MuRRAY 
167 High Street 
New 


Passaic, Jersey 


Encephalomyelitis 
To the Editors: 

Referring to the correspondence in Tuer Ro- 
TARIAN relating to distemper anti-serum, it might 
interest your readers to know that the veterinary 
profession has recently acquired a very distinctive 
achievement in discovering the causative agent 
of Encephalomyelitis in horses. That is the sci- 
entific name for what used to be called the Kan- 
sas and Nebraska horse disease which was ram- 
pant through this section in 1912 and 1913 and 
which has made periodic appearances ever since 
in various parts of the United States. Anyone 
living in this section at that time would, I am 
sure, remember hearing about it. 

The honor for this work belongs to the Uni- 


Me yer 


; 


versity of California and Doctor Karl F. 
of the Hooper Foundation in California, a not 


scientist whom you may recall did so much 


discovering the cause 


or at least the nature of the cause of this trouble 


, h] 
were abie 


work on botulinus. After 


they immediately to prepare a serum 


which is a specific in curing the condition and 
producing positive immunity. 

This is of particular significance right now in 
view of the extensive outbreak of encephalitis 
in the human which so far the medical profes 
sion has not been able to cope with, and it was 
hoped that this discovery may be the means of 
pointing the way for learning more about this 
somewhat similar condition in the human, and 
enabling the medical profession to work out a 
satisfactory preventative and curative agent. 

| Chicago 


Perhaps you read the article in the 


Tribune on this subject under date of Octobe 
12th. Incidentally, Cutter Laboratory of Berkeley 
are the only ones who are manufacturing this 
Encephalomyelitis Serum. 

I am very much enthused about the discovery 
and I thought you would be interested in know- 
ing about it. You may recall that the discovery 
of the cause and method of control of Texas 
Fever in cattle by a veterinarian was the thing 
that led to the discovery of the causative agent 
and transmissibility of yellow fever in man and 
how to control it. Incidentally, this in turn made 
possible the building of the Panama Canal. Per- 
haps this discovery, which is purely a livestock 
disease control project to start with, may lead to 
means of control of sleeping sickness in the 
human. 

Car J. Norpen 
Pres. and Treas., Norden Laboratortes 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


“The New Deal Plan” 
To the Editors: 

Friends: Here is a copy of words I have w 
Rotary Club of Red Oak, low 
the tune of “Hay Days Are He 

You may 


I am the song leader of our clul 


ten for our 


publish if you lik 


“Views with Misgiving 9 





Te the Editors 
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Trufant Foster had to say about curren f 
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due to the uncertainties of curt 
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back to an international basi ind what 
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are strangling trade, the sooner will normal con- 
ditions return and the large army of unem 
ployed find work. Nothing will then be heard ot 
inflation, deflation, managed currency, and the 


commodity dollar. 


T. W. Mirron 
Banking and Finance 


Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada. 


Economic Laws vs. Quick Remedies 


To the Editors: 

You invited comment on W. T. Foster's “Can 
the Dollar Be Managed?” in your January issue. 
1 looked torward to reading the article. What a 
disappointment when it was carefully read from 
start to finish! Possibly the author was unfor- 
tunate in his choice of ttle; he certainly threw 
very little light on the subject one was naturally 
lead to believe he was to discuss. It is too bad 
in these days when people are hungrily looking 
for knowledge on such topics of keen interest 
that one who attempts to instruct actually dis- 
plays only a superficial idea of his chosen subject. 


’ 


Much as I resent the appellation, yet, I must 
plead guilty in this instance to being one of 
those ‘Tories’ so tar as Foster 1s concerned. He 
figuratively curls his lip at “Natural forces” and 
their effect on returning us to more prosperous 
times; if he carefully scans his history of previ- 
ous depressions, he will see what a prominent 
part “Natural forces”’ played—even today he has 
only to look to England’s climbing up out of 
the depths. He seems to suggest a sull further 
attempt to lift ourselves by our  boot-straps 
through tacit advocacy of Congress passing this 
law or that law or trying this or that experi- 
ment through extensive powers to be granted to 
an Executive who is already overworked beyond 
human endurance. 

He carefully avoids any reference as to whom 
he will intrust this management of the currency. 
Does he think it is a one man job or would he 
suggest that it be left to the whim of whichever 
political party may control Congress? He ex- 
presses his fear of our federal legislative body 
by referring casually to its last session, so the 
choice would appear to be the President or some- 
one to whom he might be permitted to delegate 
his authority in this regard. “Believe it or not” 
that someone would have a real job! 

As a banker for thirty years and one who has 
given at least a little study to his profession, I 
fail to get the connection when he says “It was 
with the gold dollar that the banks dealt when 
we had more bank failures than any other coun- 
try in the world.” These halt statements should 
be prohibited from appearances in public print— 
why doesn’t he state that the banking system in 
the United States is unique, there being no simi- 
lar system in the world with which to make 
comparison? I should also like him to elucidate 
“a so-called Federal Reserve System which is no 
system at all.” We bankers who have operated 
under its provisions for the past twenty years 
fully appreciate many of its shortcomings but 
many who were in the banking business before 
the passage of the Federal Reserve Act know 
right well that it brought “system” where pre- 
viously there was mighty little. 

Mr. Foster insinuates more consideration for 
the debtor than the creditor. I question em- 
phatically that attitude as being for the best 
welfare of our country. He doesn’t appear to 
consider what would be the ultimate status of 
the millions of our people who are savings-bank 


depositors, life insurance policy holders, to say 
nothing of the investors in stocks, bonds, real 
estate and last but not least, holders of United 
States Government obligations. 











Until people will recognize that certain laws 
of economics are inexorable in their working, 
we will continue to have to pay the price of 
these costly experiments, every one of which 
fails, puts this country deeper in debt to the 
ultimate sorrow and grief of its citizens. The 
publication of the Treasury’s figures shows the 
stupendous debt of nearly twenty-four billion 
dollars and it is estimated that it will be nearly 
thirty-two billions by the end of June 1935. Can 
we afford further experiments? 


In 1928-9 we heard on all sides “Times have 
changed” or “Times are different now” when- 
ever a word of caution was uttered. Economic 
Law asserted itself then! Today we hear that 
times are again different. Are they? While pro- 
phesy is dangerous, yet, I venture the thought 
that once again Economic Laws will finally con- 
fuse and embarrass the authors and advocates 
of the vast majority of these “new ideas” and 
proposed cures. 

R. G. HANNAHS 
President, Watertown Nat'l Bank 
Watertown, N. Y. 


Inflation and Deflation 


To the Editors: 

The article referred to is very plausibly pre- 
sented, containing some worthwhile information, 
but as a rounded discussion of the subject it ap- 
peals to me something like a book review based 
upon a single chapter taken from the middle 


of the volume. 


While the injustices and difficulties of the 
current but passing depression have been enough 
to excite the sympathies of the most hardened, 
still, clamor and invective are not as effective 
weapons as calm reasoning would be in attack- 
ing the problems presented. 


All remedies worthy of use will take con- 
tributory causes into consideration, and to find 
these leads into a study of financial history, 
which, when linked with the behaviour of 
people, will serve to ‘tone down the voice and 
moderate the views of all reasonable observers. 
As I read them, the stressed portions of this 
article add more heat than light to the questions 
discussed. 

For example, the references to “inflation” 
throughout the piece stresses the complexity of 
the term instead of simplifying and explaining 
which would be a real service to many readers. 
Any good dictionary carries a concise definition 
so interpretation of it, as applied to particular 
cases would be worthwhile. 

Likewise, his reference to “managed currency” 
carries nothing helpful but rather confusion. 
There is a clear distinction between a currency 
first based on a defined standard, then left to 
find its own true position with relation to com- 
modity values, as compared to a currency that 
is held in check, re-valued or devalued, accord- 
ing to will of someone or a few persons. In the 
first instance if “managed” it is the collective 
will of the body economic that does the managing. 

This, with other current discussion about “rub- 
ber” dollars, “baloney” dollars, and commodity 
dollars seems the begging of a very important 
question. All the sins of the depression are not 
chargeable against the monetary system, nor will 
a sure cure be found by changing that system. 
Such arguments overlook the essential character 
of money which is functional. To blame money, 
as such, for not being equal to the impossible 
demands made upon it during 1929-32 is about 
as reasonable as blaming a yardstick because the 
cloth gave out before the garment was completed. 
Blame the user not the vehicle! 
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The author decries the efficacy of “natural 
forces” in working out depression difficulties. 
but a study of what has happened and is hap- 
pening seems to show how persistently these 
“natural forces” work in spite of all the efforts 
made to avert the course that depressions follow 
according to experience. Deflation goes on until 
values are down to a basis that people have 
confidence in, and efforts to force confidence 
are generally unavailing. 

This is a post-war depression and its course 
parallels those of similar kind in the past, even 
as to duration, as the end of the present one now 
seems definitely in sight. It may be that its sever- 
ity has been increased by well-meaning efforts to 
ameliorate conditions, such efforts being pegging 
of agricultural prices; government loans to mori- 
bund corporations and in shoring up weak cor- 
porate structures. This is not meant as a criticism 
of any efforts made to better bad condition, but 
it does recognize the possibility that deflationists 
may yet be able to say with truth “I told you so.” 


In this article capital is made of the statement 
that the gold dollar fell in purchasing power 
from 100 cents in 1913 to 41 cents in 1920. 
Suppose that no credit inflation had taken place 
would not the dollar’s power have remained 
constant? Would it be possible to devise any 
system to spread so as to cover the wild and 
baseless valuations built up to a peak in 1929 
which then shrank to the 1932 levels and not 
show crack or strain? Obviously not. In the 
recent United States Senate inquiry of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, it was dis- 
closed that the shrinkage in values of stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange fell 
from 97 billions in September, 1929, to 14 bil- 
lions in 1932. Other values fell in proportion. 
The supply of money about doubled during the 
period named, so the reasoning is clear. The 
shrinkage was in the credit structure, not in the 
virtue of money. Who inflated credit? Every- 
body dealing in business had a share, and on 
the same persons falls the blame. 


It is a wholesome thing to study the science 
of business in the effort to learn from the lessons 
of experience. Those who know ought to write 
informative books and articles on the subject as 
a whole and on phases of it for the benefit of 
those not so well informed. But much confusion 
and wrong thinking is incited, and many delu- 
sions perpetuated by distorted views of theorists 
who must bear their share of responsibility for 
delaying recovery when saner, sounder expression 
would hasten it, through better understanding. 


In the final adjustment all facts must be faced, 
—all debts paid by some one, and the only real 
cure or prevention of depressions will come 
through education, trial and error, and experi- 
ence. All else is but expediency. 


There is much that is fine and constructive 
about the New Deal, which gains its major 
effectiveness because of the realization that old 
methods were wrong. It takes trials to prove the 
errors that creep in. But, it is too much to 
condemn a monetary system, that, though man- 
made, is an evolution of the ages, serving as 
well as faulty human management will allow. 
A few leaders have defaulted. Oust them, ot- 
course, but “don’t burn down the barn to get 
rid of the rats.” 

I think this author is capable of writing a 
much more constructive article on the subject 


than the one discussed. 
Lee S. TRIMBLE 


Vice-President & Trust Officer, 
Georgia Railroad Bank & Trust Co. 


Augusta, Ga. 
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Paris Rotarians recently had as guest speaker Monseigneur Baudrillart, Archbish« 
French Academy. He was received by Maurice Duperrey (center left), vice-president 


Rotary Around the World 


These brief news notes—gleaned from letters and 


: / a ? ) ; , , 
led activities of the Rotary movement. Cont 


New Zealand Yugoslavia Sweden 


Community Service Have Travel Fund Youth Work 
WHANGAREI—To impress upon their city the Brocrap—Or | donations are made t Youthful 

importance of proper support of community fa special tund by |] Rotaria t I 

cilities, Whangarei Rotarians sponsored a meet of club memb who travel in th 

ing of citizens which resulted in their placing a Rotar 


local ambulance-brigade on a satisfactory finan 
cial basis. Members of the Whangarei Rota 
Club have also handled the sale of baskets and 


Czechoslovakia 


other wares produced by the local Institute for For Boy Scouts 
> Blind. | 
the Blind PracuE—Boy Scouts of Prague will 1 
mar | t ' veniam thes 2 ; 
for mani 1 day’ i given in neu . Belgium 
Uruguay by members of the Prague Rotary Club, who 
° sponsoring the tr Sons and daught For Unemploye. 
Hosts to Medical Congress . e oon 
: otarians were also in attendan \ 
PaysanpU — More than fifty physicians and . 3 
I 


their wives attending a medical meeting in 


Paysandt were recently entertained at dinner by Engla nd 
members of the local Rotary club. 7” >] : 
Tree Planting 


a , Ww eee ae . - " 
SHANKLIN, I. O Rotarians of the $ Australia 


i 


rt, Ryde, Cowes, and Sandown a 


7 
Mexico club in coéperation with Rotarians fr N . : 
= ' Kee Ing in Tou 


For Uniform Prices 


id to the Deaut | 





. . in a tree planting ca i 
Moretia—Rotarians of Morelia, through their ] Wiche hil M : ; eo 
r . ® ° > R ot | tf Wight hig! i More than nu | in 
Vocational Service Committee, have enlisted the ; ; pale 
A . Cornish il 1 tl fal 
aid of the local chamber of commerce in a cam j : 
P p i , planted. each t1 ing the .inscriy 
paign for a fixed price for all merchandise sold Sits : IR 
rae ae oy trees were planted ind Rotar N 
in their city. This campaign, it is believed, will . 
{ 1933 


result in greater confidence on the part of the 
buying public. 
R é Cuba 
omani l is 1 Cy 
a Observe Finlay Centenary Pascall Shill 


Sixth Object Contest SA OE EY SEG Se Oe oO 
TrmisoaRra—In order that high school students 25th District Conference at Camaguey last 

in their city might become acquainted with the Cuban Rotary clubs during the month of D of Rot | 

principles of Rotary, Timisoara Rotarians r r held cet i R 

cently sponsored a Sixth Object essay contest centenary of the birth of Dr. Carlos Juan Fin! 

The prize winners, together with the principal Physician members of the Rotary clubs organi 

of their school, attended a meeting of the club at these meetings to honor the man who disé ( ? 

which the awards were distributed. that the mosquito transmitted yellow fever Pascall Shi 
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The official Directory of Rotary International reveals that the Canton (China) Rotary Club has two 
meeting places. One is at the Hotel Asia; the other is more unusual—a steamship used in river service. 


ber of the Townsville Rotary Club. Recently it 
turned up at the gathering of Townsville and 
Cairns Rotarians at Dunk Island, home of the 
late E. J. Banfield, famed author of ‘Confessions 
of a Beachcomber.” During this two-day Rotary 
and fellowship meeting, the coin was ceremoni- 
ously presented to Henry MacDonnell, president 
of the Cairns club, by President S. Hopkins of 
Townsville. 


Peru 
A Tribute 


Lima—All meetings of the Lima Rotary Club 
in a recent month were devoted to the sister 
countries of Spain and Latin America. Diplomatic 
representatives from these countries were present 
at the meetings. Much publicity was given in 
the press and over the radio, 


India 
Hold Picnic for Boys 


Lanore—Fifteen underprivileged boys were 
given a day’s outing in the country by Lahore 
Rotarians recently. 


Alaska 


Welcome School Teachers 


KETCHIKAN.—Following a custom _ started 
soon after its organization, the Rotary Club of 
Ketchikan recently held its annual welcome to 
school teachers. Many of the Rotarians present, 
including Emery F. Tobin, secretary of the club, 
have married teachers who came to Alaska—a 
fact which added to the fellowship of the evening. 


Austria 
Feed School Children 


KLAGENFURT—Noon day meals are being pro- 
vided for four needy students by Klagenfurt 
Rotarians. So that a close and helpful contact 
may be maintained between these students and 
Klagenfurt Rotarians, each member and his fam- 
ily take turns in acting as host and hostess to 
the young boys. 


Chile 


Vocational 

Butnes—Weekly visits to factories owned by 
Bulnes Rotarians for school children have been 
arranged by the local Rotary club. Also, an inves- 
tigation as to the advisability of establishing 
vocational schools has been made. 


Canada 


Remember Speakers 

DruMHELLER, ALTA. —- An agreeable holiday 
custom followed by Drumheller Rotarians is that 
of sending greeting cards to all guest speakers 
who addressed their club during the previous 
twelve months. 


Trophies for Champions 

Fort Wiiiiam, Ont. — Trophies were pre- 
sented by the Fort William Rotary Club to the 
local First-Aid which has won two district and 
one Dominion championship. 


Community Service 

BRANTFORD, Ont. — The club’s Boys’ Work 
budget of the Brantford Rotary Club has re- 
cently been enriched to the extent of $3,175.00, 
through two sources. William Preston, publisher 
of the Brantford “Expositor,” offered the local 
Rotary club an eight-page supplement advertis- 
ing space in which was to be sold by members 
of the club, and the entire proceeds to be handed 
over to the club or its Boys’ Work budget. It 
developed, however, that 28 pages were required 
to carry the advertising sold by the hustling 
Brantford Rotarians, so the gift of Rotarian Pres- 
ton was enlarged to this extent. The receipts 
were $2,757.50. Later on the local radio station 
donated an entire day’s time on the air and ad- 
vertising from that source amounted to $417.50. 


International 


Swirt Current, Sask. — Guests representing 
sixteen nationalities recently attended an inter- 
national meeting sponsored by Swift Current 
Rotarians. Short talks were given by a number 
of guests on the country of their origin. 


Annual Ice Carnival 

Vancouver, B. C.—More than 11,000 people 
attended the annual ice carnival held recently 
by the Vancouver Rotary Club. A total of $8,600 
was thus raised for the club’s community work. 


Stage Minstrel Show 

GuELpH, Ont. — One thousand dollars was 
realized for the Guelph Rotary Club’s crippled 
children’s fund, as the result of a minstrel show 
held recently in cooperation with a local Bible 
class. 


Aid for Children 


Moncton, N. B.—Rotarians of Moncton are 
aiding local underprivileged boys, are caring for 
children with defective eyesight, and are sup- 
plying about one hundred families with clothing. 


United States of America 


Community Gardens Productive 

Easton, Pa.—More than 1,250 vegetable gar- 
dens were cultivated this last year under the 
auspices of the Rotary Club of Easton, and the 
local Social Service League. This year, as for- 
merly,sethe work was supervised by the Easton 
Rotary Club. Seeds and fertilizer were supplied 
by the local county emergency relief committee. 
About one-half the applicants provided their own 
land; over 600 plots, 50 x 100 feet in size, were 
provided through the efforts of Easton Rotarians 
and other public spirited citizens, most of them 
within the boundaries of the city. It is estimated 
that if each of the plots yielded only fifty dollars’ 
worth of produce, the total yield was more than 
$60,000. 


Making Club History 

SHENANDOAH, Pa. — An excellent method of 
demonstrating to new members and to non- 
Rotarians the usefulness of a Rotary club in any 
community, is a history of the club, such as was 
recently published by Shenandoah Rotarians. A 
pamphlet of but four pages, it describes how the 
Rotary club first originated in a group of men 
who had organized to raise $100,000 to complete 
a local hospital. It tells further of the work the 
club has accomplished in holding Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Clinics, and of its work with the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association in surveying 
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Citizens of Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
(population 10,000) have a right to 
be proud of their new $275,000 ]. E. 
Hamilton Community House. The 
building is named in honor of its 
donor, an honorary Rotarian. Mem- 
bers of the local club codperated in 
bringing to realization this answer 
to a long-felt need of the community. 


playground facilities in Shenandoah. The booklet 
includes an account of the ceaseless campaign 
Shenandoah Rotarians have carried on for im- 
proved roads; of the radios that were installed in 
all high school classrooms, and of the effective 
codperation that was given to local relief agencies. 


$15,170 in Loan Fund 

BincHAMTON, N. Y.—Total assets of the stu- 
dent loan foundation maintained by the Bing- 
hamton Rotary Club, a recent report shows, are 
$15,170. This fund has been established since 
1923 when the first boy was helped. Since that 
time, $9,835 has been loaned to boys, $1,900 
having been loaned during the past year. Eight 
thousand dollars of the fund is safely invested 
and only the income is used for this work. 


Further Negro Education 

BunxieE, La.—An industrial school for negroes 
—one which will teach them to raise their pro- 
duce properly, and conserve what they raise, is a 
project in which Bunkie Rotarians are very much 
interested. Five acres of land for the school have 
been donated; and a negro professor, who has 
appeared before the Rotary club, is working up 
interest among his own people. It is planned 
soot: to engage in a campaign for funds for a 
simple building to house the school. 


Study Buyer-Seller Relations 

Nortu Canton, Ounto.—Believing that a larg« 
proportion of the retail business in their commu 
nity was being directed to nearby large cities, 
North Canton Rotarians invited all local met 
chants and professional men to a Rotary meet- 
ing, for a discussion of their problem. The result 


led to 1,500 


was that a questionnaire was mai 
citizens of North Canton to discover just how 
much trading was done outside their city, and 
in just what manner North Canton merchants 
failed to attract buyers, whether because of price, 


quality of merchandise, or service. An educa- 












tional campaign was also conducted to bring be- 
fore the public information regarding the con 
tributions made by North Canton business men 
in supporting schools, libraries, and other com 


munity institutions. 


Fire-side Meetings 
Wicuita, Kans.- 
find Wichita Rotarians holding 


-These winter months again 
special firesid 
meetings in their own homes. Members usuall 
meet in groups of twenty, with a special invita 


tion to one or more new members. 


Help Juvenile Delinquents 
ANDERSON, INp.—Believing that young offend 
help and encouragement after 


Anderson 


rvices to the count 


ers need especial 
their release from penal institutions, 
Rotarians have offered their s 


juvenile court and the Indiana reform itory. 


International Goodwill Week 
OPELIKA, ALA.—More than 32 » Rotary cl 

in some 22 countries joined with the Rotary Cl 

of Opelika in observing the second Internationa 


Goodwill Week initiated by Opelika Rotarian 


Cards were sent to all Rotary clubs in the world 
properly timed to permit the necessary prepara 
tions. Over 300 clubs replied expressing approval 


of the plan, and describing their meeting. 
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Greetings to Overseas 
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Santa Visits Blind 
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The president of th year-ola 
Rotary Club of Riga, Latvia, ts nor 

other than Professor Pauls Subert 

vice-president of the State Con 

tory of Music. The wreath, in Rot 


1s but one of more than fifty 








c olors 





floral offerings which decorated the 
stage at a piano recil al given by him. 
He ts shown in his apartment studio 













Recover) Exposition 


Ciicaco, lit Better to acq int their fellow 
members with their busin and professional 
ervices, the ¢ members of the Rotary Club of 
Chicago, recently staged a Business Recovery Ex- 
position. Thousands of products ranging from 
first aid bandages to refrigerators and motor 
cars, were on display 1n som« booths. Those 
members whose vocations were of a service or 
professional nature were represented by educa- 
tional boot One booth, for example, showed an 
up-to-date clinic in operation. Chicago Rotarians 
hope to see Rotary clubs elsewhere engage in 

ular exposit to stimulate busin recovery. 
Proceeds f1 t ex mon V devoted to 
the various philanthropic activities carried on by 
the Chica Rotary Club. 


Christmas Funds 


MARYSVILLE, KANs Discovering that their 
budg t would not permit the us Christmas 
parties for under-privileged children in their city, 
Marysville Rotarians early last fall ag d to meet 





cach week without the usual! n. Dues and 


’ . | 
a sufhcient amount to cover the cost of meals 


were paid for the quarter as usua by each mem- 
ber, luncheon funds being used for the usual 


Christmas charity. 


Citizens of Wenatchee, Washington, 
can now read 1n their public library 
about every business or profession 
represented in the local Rotary club, 
for each of the eighty-three members 
has recently given to the library the 
best book he could find relating to 
his own classification. This unusual 
collection is shown with (standing, 
left to right) Rotarians Clay Rule, 
Wilder R. Jones, R. S. Mitchell, and 
Howard Wetherald. Seated are Ro- 
tartans H. F. Morse (left), president 
of the Library board, and Paul S. 
Scea, chairman of the Rotary book 
committee. Wilder Jones, was prest- 
dent of the club last spring when he 
appointed the committee of which 
others here shown are members. 
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When Lakewood, Ohio, Rotarians visit inter-city meetings of other clubs, they go en 


& PSE SS RE Rist 


masse via an immense moving van. Here they are shown ready to “hop off” for such 
a meeting at Cleveland, Ohio. The van is equipped with rugs, furniture, piano, radio. 


Unique Ladies’ Night 

LipERAL, Kans.—The first inkling Liberal Ro- 
tarians had that ¢Ais particular ladies’ night was 
out of the ordinary came when members, drop- 
ping into each other’s places of business, learned 
that each had been invited to come at different 
hours. The program was successfully kept secret, 
however, and as husbands and wives arrived 
they discovered the usual hotel meeting place 
had been changed into “The Rendezvous Night 
Club.”” Members were assigned names of and 
introduced by the hostess as national celebrities. 
Local talent was used for the “floor show” be- 


tween dance numbers. 


Outstanding Band 

SPRINGFIELD, Mo. — Springfield Rotarians, in 
fact all Springfield, views with pride its husky 
boys’ band of 435 members, designated as the 
Official Missouri Band at the Century of Progress 
last summer. Established with a membership of 
50 boys some thirteen years ago, the association 
now has an active list of 435 members, and an 
honorary membership of at least 150 more which 
can be called on at any time to swell the band 
to 600. The organization is now practically self- 


supporting. Each boy pays one dollar member- 
ship per month for two years, after which he i 
given an honorary membership certificate entit- 
ling him to all privileges without further pay 
ment of dues. At the age of 18 they graduat 
from the band, and younger members are then 
promoted to fill the chairs vacated. For con 
venience the band is divided into three groups: 
Beginners Band, an intermediate or Scout Band 
proper, and a Concert Band of 100. 


Family Gathering 

Passaic, N. J.—A series of fellowship meetings 
has been proving exceedingly popular with th 
Passaic Rotary Club and its protegé, the Ruth 
ford, N.J., Rotary Club. No effort is made to p1 
pare a formal program; instead, each meeting 
devoted to community singing and to frien 


discussion. 


Program Reminders 

MancuM, OKLa.—Rotarians of the Mangum 
club are constantly reminded of their future pro 
grams six months in advance, by an insert placed 


in a prominent place in each member's Rotary 


song book. 
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- Our “Bright Idea” Department 
4 = Would you like to have further information about 
By Watson Davis wid you like to have fu L jout 
these? If so, write the “Bright Idea” Department, Care The 
Director, Science Service Rotarian Magazine, 211 West Wacker Drive, C go, U.S.A 
eo. out of every hundred women are Lighter than aluminum, stronger than An invention for saving elect 





left-handed and have difficulty using elec- 
tric appliances made for right-handed 
people. Manufacturers are beginning to 


steel, the metal beryllium is at last enter 
ing the commercial field and being shaped 


into pistons, gears, bearings, shafts, elec 


bills, reported trom France, 1s a series of 
} ] ] . 2 
reflecting mirrors and lenses which direct 


sunlight to dark stairv 


take account of these “southpaw” house- trical appliance sockets, non-sparking a Paris office building so equipped th 
wives by making such appliances as ler. tools, and other products. German and = main mirror is 43 square feet in area 
American companies have conducted re * * * 


tric irons with thumb rests. 


waterproof and washable. The material 
looks and feels like cloth, but is really a 
new lacquered fabric from the chemist’s 


tofore been a tantalizingly wasted by 
product of feldspar mining. 


* * * 


4 search for years in the effort to produce That foil around candy or cigarettes 

g . . ? 

3 —— this metal at a practical price, and to may be made out of the light metal, alu 
Some of the new books are wearing conquer the problem of separating the minum, instead of tin. Aluminum foil is 

; raincoats—that is to say, bindings that are metal from oxygen. Beryllium has here running tin toil a race for it larket 


* * * 
Using that handy device, the phot 
1] 


} a a 
clectric cell, popularly Kn 


laboratory. Those fuses that are screwed into the _ tric eye,” architects can now find out tn 
* * # switch receptacles down in the cellar ten minutes how well a proposed lighting 
. ‘ romise to become obsolete. Electrical system will illuminate a room of any 
Crustless bread is baked by radio. By PY” ’ ae . 
; ; _° engineers have revised a circuit breaker For the test, an inexpensive model room 
exactly the same process that curative il sc ; : 
’ tf ae “al ona small scale that can be used on house is made and a_ photo 
“re fers are generated in hospita he : 
— sioegrs ” i " current circuits. When a short circuit oc- mounted on a carriage. A 
patients by high frequency or short wave = curs or too much electrical load is placed moved back and forth across the mod 
radio impulses, baking heat is induced oy g pair of wires, the midget circuit room it records the light intensity 
inside the bread. Restaurants and caterers breaker acts promptly and prevents dam-_— every part of the room ten 
welcome crustless bread for dainty sand- age. Unlike a fuse, there is nothing to test heretofore has taken two days, and 
wiches because trimming off crust wastes replace. A flick of a handle restores the even then light distribution has b 
a third of ordinary bread. circuit. partly guesswork. 
LY st Citi Cc : 
ermiut Citizens to Carry Firearms? —Yes 
[Continued from page 13] 
injury to the honest citizen and affords out! There is a persistent effort being ported revolvers already in the United 
no protection to the citizen against the made to have every citizen possessing a States. 
” . ee ; 1 — 
crook. small arm, finger-printed like any com Not only have laws of this kind helped 
, . . 4 } 
This law has been repeatedly amended, mon rogue. the gangsters in their under-cover work, 
each new clause as announced by the Is it any wonder, then, that crime has but the ease with which they have a 
sponsors thereof being intended to “put flourished within every state enacting complished their plundering with never a 
more teeth into the law.” Under its opera- such laws which aid the criminal? Is it fear of getting hurt, is a most urgent inv 
tion crime has increased yearly, and pot also self-evident that any penalizing tation to other men and boys not yet 
burglary insurance rates pyramided. restriction, which makes it a crime for hardened to crime, to join the ranks of 
Many men of other states, some of an honest citizen to possess a revolver, the professional law-breakers. Who can 
good intentions but utterly uninformed, offers a free charter to the underworld disagree with me when I say that 
: have been responsible for measures being to conduct its business unhampered by easy money” operator Ira 
4 put on the statutes of their own state, any armed resistance by the victims? his “gun,” were ¢ na dose of his own 
% fashioned after the New York Sullivan ee aie See, ages oe Sea ae 
A Law. With each convening of state legis- A 
“ang 7 ic MONG the most absurd arguments S4mgsters would not ol 
latures, an obliging member would in- : eet ad 
és >in ¢ brought up by the advocates of th would not find ready rect 
5 troduce a “request” bill further to put 5. “ae ; ; ae 
: we . laws, is that it will abolish small arm Another cry of t ala 
‘: the citizen at the mercy of the crook. sei: "i 
4 on ; If it were possible by any miracle to do ul arms are t ( | 
Only recently, as illustration, in one ; ; te 
: “ge ‘ : this, I suppose that no respectable crook is a fallacy, pure and \ 
of the very large legislative bodies, a bill id Mgr pre ; ) 
: : : . “¢ would use a piece OF lead pipe, a ham and pistol may be used to c 
was introduced making it obligatory if — * nt ts : —_— : 
mn ; c g V1 % IS ¢ stock ut they are never the — 
and when a citizen was able to procure ™¢% oF a shotgun with barrels and stoc! . : ; ire n 
a permit to purchase a small arm, that cut off in ten minutes time to make it ve listed in the same cat I iS aut 
as . oF . ee . ‘ » #. I} . ry70Fs nive ] | 
| the citizen, before he could complete the concealable, which would be many times mobiles, razors, kniv 
2 transaction, must first submit an actual ore potent as a killer than a revolver States mail in the transmissiot 
“test” bullet fired from the particular -supposing that in the meantime thx packages. It has also been said that ea 
a revolver he was to purchase, before he crook was unable to procure one of the access to a small arm invites a 
could effect the purchase. Think this one million or more cheaply constructed im- sudden rage to kill. Records disprove this 
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as false reasoning. A craZea person who 


thus attacks uses anything at hand, be it 
a knife, club, hammer, or axe. On the 
other hand, if the victim of attack, in an 
emergency like this, had easy access to 
a protective arm, the murderous attempt 


might easily be thwarted. 


0. SCASIONALLY an accusing voice 


is raised to tell us that England has no 
crime because her subjects are retused the 
right to bear arms in peace times. In the 
whole of England and Wales in one year, 
there were 154 murders, while in but two 
American cities during the same period 
the homicides numbered 443. The knife 
and loaded stick and garrote are favorite 
weapons in the British Isles, as they 
aflord a more easy get-away because of 
the lack of noise which gun-fire would 
make. Throughout the British Isles there 
is a universal respect for law by the 
honest citizens, and abject tear of British 
justice by the lawless. In England, a 
single unpunished murder in a year 
causes speeches in Parliament and public 
indignation! 

In the United States, however, almost 
all of the criminals arrested are either 
later on released or else put on parole. 
In the year 1925, for an example, 250,000 
persons convicted of crime were released 
on probation without any sort of punish- 
ment, and of this number nearly 20,000 
had committed crimes for which nearly 
all of them, a hundred years ago, would 
have been sent to the gallows. I am quot- 
ing these figures from a new spaper state- 
ment by that very learned jurist, Judge 
Marcus Kavanagh, of the Illinois Superior 
Court. 

The increase in crime of all kinds in 
the United States is coincidental with the 
charting of the anti-firearms laws, state 
for state. Prior to these laws, with little 
or no restrictions on the sale or possession 
of small arms, there was no crime as we 
know it today. Then the question arises 
why all these laws and still more laws in 
the making, when the truth remains that 
they help the criminal. 

The answer to that is an organized 
propaganda by what might be dubbed 
the executive branch of the underworld, 
composed of crooked lawyers aided by 
politicians. 

This encourages many emotional senti- 
mentalists to put in their plea for leniency 


Is it possible to keep guns out of 
the possession of gangsters and at 
the same time permit citizens to 
carry them? Picture shows more 
than 5,000 guns and daggers taken 
from New York's criminals in one 
year being dumped into the Atlan- 
tic, off Sandy Hook, by the police. 


to the guilty person in such a favorable 
light as to build up in the minds of many 
unthinking but good citizens a picture 
portraying the person committing the 
crime as a lesser offender than the person 
attacked, and, therefore, entitled to more 
sympathy. 

Nor is the citizen’s fear of hold-ups 
and home-invasion allayed by being as- 
sured that the police will protect him. 
Even in large communities, with ample 
police force, it is impossible for the police 
to forestall the activities of criminals, let 
alone in outlying sections and open coun- 
try. In any large movement, it is the citi- 
zens themselves that America must rely 
on to change any bad condition that has 
become intolerable. 

But a peace army of disarmed citizens, 
no matter of what size, cannot cope with 
a detachment of armed killers. It would 
be just as logical in fighting crime, there- 
fore, to take away from a policeman his 
revolver, as it would be to take it away 


Photo: Underwood & Underwood. 
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from a law-abiding citizen. It would be 
just_as logical, in another sense, to pro- 
hibit the sale and use of an automobile 
because it is the biggest aid the crook 
employs, as it would be to prohibit the 
sale and possession of a small arm to an 
honest citizen. 


Waar are we to do about it? For 


one thing, the dry dusty details of ancient 
restrictions disarming the citizen should 
be cast aside because records prove that 
they actually help the criminal. The testi- 
mony of men who have studied the result 
of those laws should be listened to. And 
those advocates who continue to advocate 
still more laws to disarm the citizen, 
should be “frisked” to see just what is 
being hidden. 

Likewise, those clamoring for still more 
punishing laws should receive scant at- 
tention because it is proven beyond any 
doubt that it is the certainty of punish- 
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Photo: Brown Brothers, from an old print. 
Defenseless men and women in the days of Jesse James and his 
confederates, as in present times, were at the mercy of hold-up men. 


ment rather than the severity of punish- 
ment that makes the criminal pause. 
With the temper of the nation changed 
almost over night in the handling of kid 
nappers, in less than three months a large 
number were sentenced, most of them for 
life and others to die. The certainty of 
punishment for this crime has created a 
feeling of safety to fathers and mothers 
that no other way of handling the situa- 
tion could have accomplished. 

The young boys of the nation, as well 
as the older men, need more shooting 


knowledge and target experience, and 
fewer regulatory laws. It is just as much 
a conspiracy against our human rights to 
make a thousand or more law-abiding 
citizens live up to a certain regulation 
made to govern one criminal, as it would 
be to legislate that a thousand healthy 
persons follow the regulation of living 
laid down for one sick person. 

Aside 


firearms factories are equipped with spe 


from the fact that American 
cial machinery, together with a highly 


organized force of skilled workers in the 


Permit Citizens to Carry Firearms? —No 


[Continued from page 15] 


that use the sportsmen as a mask for 
their own motives. 

The new Firearms Bill provides: 

That every manufacturer maintain records of 
shipments of concealable firearms from his fac- 
tory and that he shall not ship concealable 
firearms to any but licensed dealers. 

That the container in which concealable fire- 
arms are to be shipped must be labeled clearly 
and conspicuously in order that the contents of 
the packages is known. 

That the manufacturer shall keep on file one 
bullet fired from each concealable firearm, prop- 
erly identified as having been fired, and that 
each firearm shall bear, in addition to manufac- 
turer’s serial number, a number supplied by 
the Department of Commerce. 

That it shall be unlawful for any person to 
ship in interstate or foreign commerce or import 
any machine gun. 

That sawed-off shotguns are outlawed to all 
except constituted police and military authorities. 


Through the passage of this bill it is 
hoped entirely to outlaw the sawed-off 
shotgun and the machine gun which 
have no use other than that to which 
they are put by the racketeer, gangster, 


and thug, and the law enforcement agen 
cies engaged in fighting these menaces 
to society. 

Labeling the packages imposes hard- 
ships on no one but the purchaser who 
has a sinister use for the firearms he is 
receiving. The legitimate possessor of fire 
arms has no reason to conceal his pos 
session of a gun whether it is to be used 
for protection or for purposes of sport. 


P... )BABLY the most important clause 
of the bill is that which requires manufac 
turers of firearms to keep a record of 
bullets fired from each firearm shipped 
from their factories. Given merely a bul 
let found in a body, the expert can, in 
almost every case, determine and prove 
not only the caliber, but also the manu 
facturer of the ammunition and the kind 
of weapon from which it was fired, and 


whether or not it was fired from a par 


.ticular weapon. 
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Will finger-printing serve as a safeguard to the honest citizen who 
would carry pistols? A. 1. Dougherty, Chief of Identity Section of 
he War Department, examining finger-print specimens from the 


Pf 
five million on file, mos 


Swift and certain apprehension of the 
murderer and subsequent punishment for 
his crime is the only effective method of 
decreasing the number of murders, solved 
and unsolved, in the United States each 
year. When the criminal is made to feel 


remote 


his chances for escape are 


that 
and that each bullet carries his signature 
to the police, the y« ars’ total of homicides 
will drop accordingly. 

New York State 


which now requires that the owner of 


has its Sullivan Law 
firearms shall be fingerprinted and photo- 
graphed. Some other states have similar 
legislation. It is possible that the Sullivan 
Law, so-called, has not had a fair trial 
inasmuch as firearms are sold without re- 
striction in neighboring states. Each state 
must work out its own hrearms law. 
Each state, incidentally, possesses this 
jurisdiction, 

Those who oppose restrictions on fire- 
arms claim that bootleg pistols, made in 
underworld cellars, will flood the coun- 
try if interstate trafhc in arms is con- 
trolled. Such a claim is a smoke screen 


thrown up by interests opposed to re- 


of them from the hands of honest men. 


j 


striction of the possession of arms in or- 
der to discourage such legislation. No 
criminal is going to bother to make a 
pistol from gas pipe and other odds and 
ends which may be found in a machine 
shop. In addition, such a weapon would 
be highly inefhicient. The gangster and the 
murder specialist want eflicient weapons. 

The modern gangster is not the cour- 
ageous hero he is pictured. Any rat will 
fight when cornered, but the rats of the 
underworld will fight only when the odds 
are overwhelmingly on their side. Mod- 
ern firearms give them this advantage. 
Sawed-off shotguns, automatic pistols, 
and sub-machine guns are their voice of 
authority. Take these from them and 
they will slink back into their burrow. 


Most of the gang murders in the 
United States are perpetrated in cow- 
ardly fashion. The victim is either taken 
“for a ride,” tricked into an automobile 
loaded with his enemies, or shot down 
“from ambush” by murderers armed with 
machine guns travelling in a high-pow- 
ered automobile. 


Romance of the Inland Seas 


[Continued from page 28] 
replace the romance of a white sail against 
the setting sun. 

Today it is a commerce the like of 
which is seen nowhere else in the world. 
It is a commerce that is greater—many 
times greater—than that which passes 


through the Suez Canal. It is a com- 
merce upon which the prosperity of two 
nations depends; and, in no slight way, 
it is a commerce upon which depends 
the prosperity of the world. 

Let us look at some figures. 
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Several newspaper men were witnesses 
at the execution of a Philadelphia gang- 
ster in Rockview Penitentiary at Belle- 
fonte, Pennsylvania. After the gruesome 
administration of justice had been ac 
complished and the witnesses were filing 
out of the electrocution building, one of 
them remarked: 

“It is a terrible thing to take a man’s 
life in this fashion.” 

To which another 
replied: 

“Yes. You're right. It is horrible. But 
the state gave this man more than an 
even chance to fight for his life. Further- 
more, it gave him lawyers to fight for 
him. He, however, gave his victim no 
chance to defend himself. He shot him 
down in cold blood when his back was 
turned.” 

Deprive the criminal of his gun and 
he loses his authority. Without the ma 
chinery of murder he is placed on equal 
terms with the proposed victim of his 


newspaper man 


murderous intentions. Since the majority 
of criminals are cowards at heart, the 
possession of firearms is necessary to their 
criminal pursuits. 

When the owners of guns are known 
to police, apprehension of murderers will 
be made And 
taken from criminals and potential crim- 


easier. when guns ar 
inals, murders in this country will de- 
crease appreciably. 

Until that time, criminals with long 
police records and other persons of low 
moral caliber will continue to go about 
armed with deadly and efficient firearms, 
concealed but always ready to fulfill their 
gruesome destiny. 

Gunpowder menaces America. And it 
will continue to do so until effective leg- 
islation is enacted to take the gun from 
the criminal. Until that time, the least 
the government can do is to control the 
shipment of arms. 

In*conclusion, this fact should be im- 
pressed in the minds of sportsmen. The 
new Firearms Bill imposes no restrictions 
whatever on the arms of sportsmen. The 
bill is simply a middle course between 
the demands of some for totally unre- 
stricted sale of arms and the demands 
of others for abolition of all arms. 

It will deprive no one but the criminal 
of his weapons. 


Canada and the United States produce 
more than thirty-five per cent of the total 
wheat of the world; they produce from 
thirty-one to fifty per cent of all the oats; 
nearly twenty per cent of all the barley; 
approximately twenty per cent of all the 
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rye; and seventy per cent of all the corn 
produced. 

Because of the cheap transportation 
costs, much of the crop yields of two 
countries—the volume has gone as high 
as 400,000,000 bushels in a single season 
—pass through the Lakes. Of an average 
year, some 35,000,000 tons of coal move 
up and 60,000,000 tons of iron ore move 
down; Inmber shipments approximate 
200,000,000 feet and have gone as high 
as 1,000,000,000 feet; stone bulks into 
more than 1,000,000 tons; general mer- 
chandise into 500,000 tons, while 200,000 
tons of silver and bullion come down. 


kL phrase the figures differently, Du- 
luth, which is at the head of Lake Supe- 
rior and with an harbor 
through four and, sometimes, five months 
in the year, dispatches a greater freight 


ice-locked 


tonnage in its restricted shipping season 
than is carried from all the ports of South 
America, combined, in twelve months 
while the commerce on all the Lakes 
multiplies, five times, the total imports 
of the United States. 

The development of this commerce 
was made inevitable when Nature, in one 
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of her seismic stretches before the dawn 
of history, put ore in one place, coal in 
another, and connected them with a 
chain of lakes. 

With the discovery of iron in Michigan 
and Minnesota, those in the east were 
not long in realizing that the combina 
tion of three things—mines, ships, and 
furnaces—would give industrial suprem 
acy. Where once the thunder of guns 
muffled the savage yells of Indians, bat 
tles for possession continued to be fought 
—this time between the Carnegies, 
Fricks, and the Rockefellers, and other 
men whose names have been woven into 
the pattern of the history of the Lakes. 

Some have ships. Some have mines. 
Some have mills. Some have all three 
and in the fleets of ore carriers there are 
340 ships, with a combined carrying ca- 
pacity of 2,810,500 tons. Aside from ore, 
coal, and grain carriers, there are seventy 
other freighters, ownership of which is 
divided among a score of companies, and 
with a capacity of 339,650 tons. Added 
to these, and perhaps of more interest to 
Rotarians contemplating trips to the con- 
vention 1n Detroit next summer, are the 


hundreds of passenger ships. They carry 
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30,000,000 peopie every year on busine 
and pleasure trips to and fro over th 
Lakes and the rivers connect 

Which, in its way, brings us back 
where the article began—the recor 
ing and unloading of the D. G. Ke: 
September, 1921. 


Those who come to the SC | ake ( 


encounter difficulty in attempting t 
derstand why these boats are loaded, a 
unloaded, so quickly load ng al d \ 
loading that is calculated in minut 
stead of in hours, as in ocean ports 
Under normal conditions the smelt 
of iron is a continuous practice, twel\ 


months in the vear. But in eight month: 


the ordinary navy ation season on th 
Lakes sufhcient ore has to be brought 
down to keep the furnaces at work. | 
is imperative, too, that an ore carrier 
make as many trips as pos 
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hatchways. There comes a sinking of 


iron teeth, a quick bite, and tons of loose 


metal are lifted by dripping jaws to be 


carried back and hidden against the time 
when there will be no feast. Side by side 
a battery of these unloaders can clean out 
a 12,000 ton ship in a few hours. In 
other years, weeks would have been 
needed to finish such a job. The cost 
would have been fifty cents a ton in 
comparison with a present cost ol less 
than eight cents a ton. 

Unloaders look pretty much alike. A 
rigid, boxlike frame, with legs fore and 
aft, and which span several railroad 
tracks . underneath the box-like 
frame, an ore bin suspended directly 
above the railroad tracks and from which 
the ore is dumped into cars waiting un- 
derneath ... a long boom drops a bucket 
over the side and down into the ship 
and, after a moment of craunching, 
swings it up and out again, filled with 
ore which is dropped into the bin. The 
machinery is entirely automatic and trav- 


els on tracks of its own to the exact spot 


necessary to reach into the moored vessel. 


In the loading device used on the Up 
per Lakes, ore is carried in open treight 
cars from the mines. They are run on 
tracks above the storage bins on the 
docks. A ship pulls alongside, chutes are 
lowered, and the ore plunges out and 
down into the vessel, In making the rec 
ord for loading the Kerr, chutes were 
lowered the full length of the vessel 
and all began emptying, simultaneously. 
Those watching could see the vessel 
sinking in the water as she took on her 
heavy cargo. 


With speed a requirement in the han 
I | 


dling of ore, there is a like speed in the 
handling of coal. In loading the forces 
of gravity are employed by rolling the 
ordinary open railroad coal cars to a pit 
where they are connected to a cable 
which draws them to the dumper plat- 
form. Here the car—and in some ports 
such as Toledo, two cars are handled at 
once—is clamped to a cradle, raised and 
turned over, the contents falling into a 
dumping pan and from there through a 
telescopic chute into the hold of the ship. 
The empty car is revolved back into its 
normal position, lowered to the tracks, 
and is pushed out of the way by the next 
car, already coming into position. The 
empty rolls down an incline to what is 
called the “kick-back,” and from there 
is shunted into the railroad yard, gravity 
still being the source of momentum. 


> 2 HEN coal is carried in box cars, an 


unloader called a “rocking cradle,” up- 
ends the car after the door has been 
opened, the ends being tilted alternately. 
A “reciprocating scraper” enters through 
the door to prevent the coal from sliding 
to the opposite end of the car when 
tilted. The coal is then forced into the 
dumping pan and by the telescopic 
shutes into the ship. The emptying proc- 
ess takes a minute and thirty seconds. 
The average lake freighter will carry 
175 carloads. There is the romance of 
commerce along these Lakes. And, too, 
there is the romance of lost ships. Gov- 
ernment reports show that more than 
$15,000,000 of treasure lies sunken in 
their depths—treasure of gold and sil- 
ver, copper, iron, coal, lumber, and 
whisky. Furious storms have come riding 


Vessel blockades were frequent during the eighties and nineties when 
Great Lakes Commerce moved in schooners and small passenger boats. 
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down them from Superior to sweep them 
clean of ships and to dot their shores with 
splintered wreckage and dead bodies. 

The most disastrous of these storms oc- 
curred in November, 1869, when the 
wind, with hurricane force, slashed its 
way across Lake Michigan, roared down 
through Huron, paused at Erie to pick 
up shallow waters and send them rolling 
into seas of foam and destruction, and 
from there through to Ontario where, 
with spent strength, it scudded up the 
St. Lawrence. 

Through four nights it .raged, and 
when the toll was reckoned it was found 
that one steamer, six propellers, one tug, 
eight barks, four brigs, fifty-six schoon- 
ers, eighteen scows, and three barges— 
a total of 97 ships—had been lost, or 
smashed . . . and the loss of life was 
greater, 

Again, in November, 1913, another 
hurricane struck the Lakes, driving mod- 
ern steam-controlled freighters and pas- 
senger ships to cover, destroying ten 
ships, injuring six others, and bringing 
death to 244 men and women who were 
aboard them. 

Ships have put to sea along these Lakes, 
never to be heard from again, just as La 
Salle lost his Grifin after loading her 
with furs and sending her back to Kings 
ton that her cargo might be used to pay 
on his debts. Ships have come to port 
after having been given up for lost .. . 
the romance of deep water remains al- 
though the canoes of the Senecas have 
gone and in their places have come the 
600-foot freighters. 

The setting remains. Only the char- 
acters have changed. 
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Lincoln Bribes Tad 


[Continued from page 17| 
preciation of their courtesy, and launched 
earnestly into an exposition of the plan in 
which he was tremendously interested. 
His views on slavery were well known. 
He thought it was wrong and should 
continue to think so. But that was not the 
question to be dealt with now. Slavery 
existed and that, too, as well by the act of 
the North as of the South. In any scheme 
to get rid of it, the North, as much as the 
South, was morally bound to do its full 
and equal share. From the standpoint of 
dollars and cents alone, Congress ought 
to support his plan. Less than one-half 
day’s cost of the war would pay for all 
the slaves in Delaware at four hundred 
dollars a head. Less than eighty-seven 
days’ cost of the war would buy, at 
the same price, every slave in Delaware, 
Maryland, the District of Columbia, Ken- 
tucky, and Missouri. 

Congressman Crisfield of Maryland in- 
terrupted the President to say that he did 


not think the people of his state looked 
upon slavery as a permanent institution. 
He did not know that they would be very 
reluctant to give it up if provision were 
made to meet the loss and they could be 
rid of the race; but Maryland did not like 
to be coerced, either directly or indirectly, 
into emancipation. 

“Unless I am expelled by the act of God 
or the Confederate armies,” replied Lin 
coln firmly, “I shall occupy this house for 
three years more, and, as long as I remain 
here, Maryland has nothing to fear for 
her institutions or her interests.” 

At this moment, Secretary Hay came in 
again and spoke briefly to his chief in a 
low undertone. Lincoln excused himselt 
and left the room. Tad’s nurse stood in 
the hallway. 

“Mrs. Lincoln insists that I see you, 
sir,” she said apologetically. “Tad won't 
take his 
strict orders for me to 
regularly.” 


medicine and the doctor left 


give it to him 


1 


Silently, the President and the youn 


woman in white muslin walked down 


the long corridor. 
“You stay here,” he said when tl 

reached the sick-room, “and I'll see what 

Then he 


behind him. He was 


gone only a few minutes and came out 


I can do. went inside, soltly 


the door 


losing 
closing 


smiling broadly. The old twinkle flashed 


again from beneath his dark, shaggy 
brows. 
“It’s all mght now. Tad and I have 


fixed things up,” he announced cheerily 
as he hurried back to the group of waiting 


Statesmen. 


The nurse entered the room rom th 
depth of the big | llows. id’s wan littl 
face was beaming. Clutched in his feeble, 
wasted hands was a bank check whicl 
read: 

“Pay to “Tad’ when he is we enough 
to present—Five Dollars 


It was signed “A. Lincoln.” 


Stratosphere—Super-Highway of the Air 


[Continued from page 23] 


The covering canvas is quickly rolled 
away. Inflation starts immediately. The 
upper belt is held, as was the case with 
the F.N.R.S., by thirty-two auxiliary 
double ropes, the holding ropes, which, 
just before the start, will be replaced by 
as many thin strings. The load ring is 
held solidly in position by four heavy 
cross ropes, anchored at four cardinal 
points on top of the wall. During the 
inflation the holding ropes are released 
by a single machine. 

When the inflation is completed, that 
is when the balloon is filled to about 
one-tenth of its capacity, it is raised tll 
the gondola is hanging free. The four 
cross ropes are now leading slightly up- 
wards toward the load ring. If not, the 
necessary amount of ballast must be 
taken in or given out. By a simple me- 
cianical device the four cross ropes are 
cut off simultaneously and the balloon 
rises—not later than fifteen minutes after 
the start of the operations. 

Once your great balloon is started, 
you are entirely safe. The height you 
will attain does not depend on your skill 
as a pilot. You just go up. 

Finally you are there, twenty miles 
above sea level! You peer outside. A 
spectacle of indescribable beauty! Ninety- 
nine per cent of the atmosphere is below 
you and the sky is deep black. The sun 
is exceedihgly bright but the planets and 


many stars are plainly visible to your eye. 

Far, far below you, in a light bluish 
mist is ... yes, it’s the earth, with con- 
figurations like a well-drawn map. And 
it’s a place to which we must return 
quickly if we are going to consider pos 
sibilities of stratoplane flying in this 
paper! 


Tz problem of the stratoplane is real 
lysimpler than most aviation men believe. 
Think of any good airplane, having a 
normal speed of about 125 miles per 
hour, at an altitude where the air is 
nine times thinnef (about ten miles 
above sea level) and the air resistance is 
nine times smaller. To meet the same 
resistance it would have near the ground, 
this plane must go three times faster. 
According to a well-known law, the air 
resistance increases in the ratio of one to 
nine if the speed increases in the ratio 
of one to three. 

This means that the supporting power 
of the wings, the pulling power of the 
propellor blades, and all other aerody- 
namic forces, will be the same as they 
were when the plane was making 125 
miles per hour near the ground. The 
higher speed is obtained because the 
propellor turns three times faster. The 
energy spent per mile flown is the same 
as it was near the ground, but this energy 
is spent in one-third of the time. This 


means that the motor must be three times 


more powerful and, consequently, thre 


times heavier. 


The engine must, of course, be fed 


with compressed air. The solution of thi: 


' 
problem is already a complished. Pilot 


and passengers must be in an air-tight 
cabin, but, again, tl does not involve 
any new problem. The controls connect 
ing the pilot with the engine and th 
rudders must be air-tight, too. TI prob 
lem 1S much easier tor the tratoplane 
than it was with the stratosphere balloon 
because the motwuons oO the controls irc 
very restricted and the air-tightn doc 
not at all need to be absolute nce the 
COM pressol turnishe sa onstant up] ly 
of fresh air. Furthermore, it is necessary 


to release some air anyway for ventila 


tion. The stratop! not need, lik 


ine Gdoes 


the stratosphere balloon, a chemical air 


reconditioning plant with oxygen reser 
and alkali for carbon dioxide absorption. 


have 


reached the lower part of the stratosphe re 
] 


Lately some individual pilots 


and have gone ciose to ten miles without 
the use of an air-tight cabin. Such enter 
prises are great sporting pertormance 


They are linked with great danger 
they tax human endurance to its very 
maximum. They will be of commercial 
value only when the closed gondola of 
the F.N.R.S. is introduced 
We find in 


into aVvi- 


ation. Auguste Piccard’s 
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book* a description ot the Farman strato 
sphere plane as described by its con- 
structor, Farman is probably the first one 
to utilize the gondola principle in the 
construction of a stratosphere plane. 

Che trebling of an airplane's power, 
as Wwe have seen, raises its ceiling by 
nearly ten miles. This shows us that, in 
order to raise it twenty miles, an airplane 
should have nine times more power than 
necessary near the ground. Such an in 
crease would mean a prohibitive weight. 

But from a commercial point of view, 
there is no need for the plane to go 
higher than ten miles. At this altitude it 
will not be difficult to attain a speed 
close to the speed of sound (about 669 
miles per hour in the stratosphere) and 
even at higher altitudes it would not be 
possible to go faster than the speed of 
sound. 

So ten miles up appears to be the 
proper altitude for long-distance travel- 
ling. At this altitude we are flying in a 
country of eternal fair weather. No 
clouds, rain or snow, no air holes, and 
no sudden changes of wind. Perfect fly- 


ing weather, always. 


Ba: stratoplane’s speed would be be- 


tween 400 and 500 miles per hour. It 
should have three motors. If one engine 
stops during the flight, the pilot would 
simply go down a few miles and even 
the failure of a second motor would not 
prevent the trip from being concluded 
with the normal amount of fuel. One 
would only lose time. 

There can be no doubt that the future 
of intercontinental travelling lies in air- 
planes flying at about ten miles altitude 
in the super-highway of the air. The 
time required from New York to Paris 
will be about eight hours. Sound, itself, 
would take about five and one-half hours. 

Will the stratoplane ever be outmoded? 
Perhaps. 

The bullet has been suggested. We 
know that during the Great War some 
shells were fired at a distance of seventy- 
five miles. If the same cannon that fired 
these shots had been directed vertically 
into the air it would have thrown its 
bullets to an altitude of about forty-four 
miles. But, unfortunately, the bullet can 
not be used for any useful work. The 
tremendous acceleration, several thousand 
times greater than normal gravitation on 
earth, would destroy any delicate instru 
ment as well as any higher organized 
living being. 

The sky rocket, however, offers greater 
possibilities. It is the only means—and 
apparently the only one which human 


"Auf 16,000 Meter, Meine Fahrten in die Stratos- 
phiire,”” Schweiger Aero-Revue, Zurich, Switzerland 











beings will ever have at their disposal— 
to reach or surpass the upper limits of 
our atmosphere. The rocket is propelled 
by the reaction of material thrown back- 
wards from the vehicle. This reaction 
pushes it forward even in the absolute 
vacuum of the interstellar space. The ma- 
terial thrown backwards is produced by 
combustion either of a ready-made mix- 
ture like black powder or, far better, by 
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at this speed the centrifugal force would 
be equal to the attraction by the earth 
and we could go around and around the 
earth as often as we wanted. The density 
of the atmosphere would be only about 
one ten billionth of what it is here and, 
even assuming that the air resistance in- 
creases with a higher power of the speed 
than the second power, such an engine, 
travelling sixty times faster than a fast 





Photo: Acme. 


Two men who seek more knowledge of the mysterious elements of the 
stratosphere: Jean Piccard (left) and Dr. Robert A. Millikan, president 
of the California Institute of Technology, Nobel prize winner in physics. 


the combustion of a mixture of liquid 
oxygen with alcohol or gasoline or with 
liquid hydrogen. The latter offers some 
inconveniences, but it has the great ad- 
vantage of being considerably lighter than 
any other fuel. 

In a properly designed engine the com- 
bustion gases are thrown backwards with 
a speed of a mile and a half to two miles 
per second. Once this speed is known, 
the calculation of the rocket is a simple 
matter. Flights of great distances through 
the stratosphere or even beyond become 
possible. 

A flight at an altitude of 1oo miles 
and a speed of 3.4 miles per second 
would be especially attractive, not only 
because it would take us entirely around 
the earth in about two hours, but because 


plane, would only encounter a negligible 
air resistance. 

From an energetic point of view it 
would even be possible to go much 
higher and to go beyond the attraction 
of the earth. One could then make real 
the dreams of Jules Verne and take 
close-up observations of the moon’s des- 
erts or, without materially increasing the 
difficulties, one could visit our sister plan- 
ets and investigate the rings of Saturn. 
A stunt flyer could try to pass at high 
speed between Saturn and his rings. The 
necessary energy to leave the attraction 
of the earth for such a trip would re- 
quire fifty tons of fuel for each ton of 
useful load. This would not be beyond 
possibility. 

A far graver question would confront 
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us if we ever wanted to return to mother 
earth. No parachute could even begin to 
absorb in the last few miles the energy 
freed by such a tremendous fall to earth. 
The breaking of the fall should start 
already several thousand miles above 
earth. It should be made by directing the 
flame of the rocket toward earth and it 
would consume about as much fuel as 
was needed for the ascension. That would 
mean that one would need about 2,500 
tons of fuel for a one ton cabin. This 
is materially impossible. There remains, 
as Auguste Piccard explains, the theoreti- 
cal possibility of sliding down in a spiral, 


Watchdogs for the 


[Continued from page 31] 


increase in manufacturing costs, and taxes 
under the Recovery Act. 

Cut-throat competition is often a real 
menace to the consumer and the low 
prices which result from cut-throat prac- 
tices frequently lead to instability of busi- 
ness operations. Every effort has been 
made to safeguard the public against de- 
structive price-cutting, unfair trade prac- 
tices, price-fixing and so on. From the 
statistical and other government agencies, 
economists of the Advisory Board as- 
semble all the information and data avail- 
able on prices. The first battle in behali 
of the consumers is fought in the hear- 
ings on the codes and market agreements, 
to prevent the incorporation therein of 
provisions which may. later militate 
against the best interests of the con- 
suming public. 


Te Consumers Advisory Board has 
insisted from the beginning that there be 
adequate consumer representation on the 
various code authorities. This is essential 
if the safeguards are to be permanently 
effective, and if the balance between in 
dustry and labor is to impose no hardship 
on the buying public. Consumer repre- 
sentatives must be quick to protest against 
proposals which, in their judgment may 
result in unfair price boosts, the sub- 
sidization of monopolies, or an impair- 
ment of the quality standards of goods. 

Consumer education is vitally import- 
ant. Victory in the fight for national re- 
covery can only come through an in- 
formed public opinion, and the people 
can only protect themselves through 
possession of the exact facts. The enforce- 
ment of the recovery codes must be in the 
hands of the people themselves, properly 
informed. The Bureau of Economic Edu- 
cation, headed by Professor Paul H. 
Douglas of the University of Chicago, 
will assemble material of service in carry- 
ing out consumer education in line with 


using airplane wings to break the fall, 
but it is hard to say whether that would 
be practical. 

All in all, rocket flying seems very 
feasible. We results 
within the next few years, but let us not 


expect practical 
expect humans to go into the interstellar 
space during our life spans! To do so 
would require engines with higher en- 
ergy than any combustion or other chem- 
ical reaction could possibly produce. It 
would need the utilization of nuclear en- 
ergy as produced by radioactive reactions. 

The coming centuries of human his- 
tory may, however, see the domination 


Consumer 


the general objectives of the recovery pro- 
gram. It will explain, in simple language, 
how the program is related to the fortunes 
of the consuming public, and will seek 
to persuade the public of the reasonable- 
ness of acting,.as consumers, in support 
of the recovery effort. 

Consumer education, up to now, has 
been a study to which little attention has 
been directed. Industry has hired the best 
brains that 
keep up with the rapidly developing 


money could command to 
technique of mass production. We now 
need the same technical help in educat- 
ing the consumers of America, and we 
need, too, to codrdinate the work of the 
various governmental agencies gathering 
the data which the consumer must have, 
if his coéperation is to be intelligent 
such agencies as the Bureau of Standards, 
the Bureaus of Home and Agricultural 
Economics, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
and others. 

Under the supervision of the Bureau 
of Economic Education, county consumer 
councils are being set up, and these coun 
cils, I believe, can render enormous 
service on the great’ campaign of con 
sumer education on which we have em- 
barked. The councils will not only serve 
as focal points through which educational 
material will be placed in the hands of 
the consumers, but, where possible, they 
will deal with consumer’s complaints 
against local merchants.- Complaints 
which the county councils cannot settle 
will be forwarded to the Bureau of 
Economic Education through the re 
gional district office of the Department 
of Commerce. 

Each county council will be a channel 
for the dissemination of accurate infor 
mation concerning the NRA, and its re- 
lationship to the consumer, and will serve 
as an agency through which consumers 
may become articulate on questions of 


national economic recovery. The county 


Vi 
We 


of these energies just as the last century 
has seen the domination of chemical en 
ergies. The study of alpha, beta, and 
gamma rays as produced in radioactive 
elements and in vacuum tubes is one 
part of this investigation. The study of 
cosmic rays is another part of this same 
science. Lf we could “tickle” an atom in 
such a manner as to make it give up its 
nuclear energy, we would force it to pro 
duce “artificial cosmic rays.” When that 
is done, the energy generated by Niagara 
Falls and by our great coal mines would 


be as old-fashioned as the ancient tread 


mill is to us in 1934, 


councils will likewise aid in developing a 
more efhcient distribution of goods to the 
consumers. 
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Civic organizations, like the 


clubs, and men’s and women’s clubs in 


community have been asked to 


designate members and 


the county councils. 


every 
to cooperate with 
The councils will be 
non political, reflecting only th interests 
of the consumers. To choose th right 


kind of 


but in every 


and women important, 


I believe, will 


men 
community, 
be found among its civic 
who are qualified to speak 
sumers, and to represent their interest 


Bi: codes of fair competition under 


the Recovery Act have their counterpart 


in the marketing agreements of th 


Agricultural Adjustm nt Administration. 


He re, too, the consumer's re prese ntatives 


have fought his battle. Both the NRA 
and the AAA have been the meeting 
places for rival economic group | he SC 
forums have revealed three major parties 


-the owner-manager, the consumer, and 


the workers, in the case of the AAA, the 
farmers. Just as the consumers must pay 
for the higher wages and hour requir 
ments of the recovery codes, so they must 
pay the processing taxes, that have been 
imposed to compensate the farmers for 
reducing acreage and production. 

With respect to the processing ta t 
is well to bear in mind that under tl 


law the consumer shall not pay to tl 


producer a higher percentage of his dol 


lar for agricultural products than he paid 
| 


period 


during the five year pre-war 

The consumers, I am confident, have a 
sense of fair play, and they will 
to be fed indefinitely at prices which re} 


resent a return to the farmer so m«¢ 


as to keep him from purchasing h 


normal share of city-made goods. Th 


the farmer in recent years has been un 
able to do and his curtailed purchasing 
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power has been a major cause of the de- 
cline in industry which set in in 1929. As 
Secretary Wallace recently pointed out, 
“Any city population which follows year 
after year the definite program of paying 
farmers less than the fair exchange value 
for his food will inevitably suffer the most 
terrible consequences.” And consumers 
generally have a stake in the farmers re- 
turning prosperity. 

The marketing agreements cover many 
foodstuffs that are most important to the 
American household. Let us turn, for a 
moment, to see how we have actually 
been trying to safeguard the interests of 
the consumer in the framing of these 
marketing agreements. 


Bake. by way of illustration, milk, the 
most important single farm commodity. 
and one of the great necessaries of life. 
Conditions of production and distribution 
vary so much from region to region, and 
the opportunities for price pyramiding 
and profiteering have been so great in 
this field, that milk has given us greater 
difficulty than any other commodity over 
which the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration has been given jurisdiction. 
Take almost any city, and this is the 
picture we see. Farmers who have been 
supplying milk to the city in recent years 
have made little money, if any, and the 
consumer, who buys milk for his family, 
because of the high costs of distribution, 
has often, in the face of a sharply declin- 
ing income, been forced to cut down his 
previous purchases of milk. 

The New Deal in milk comes to town 
in the form of a public hearing. Present 
in the forum are the distributors, the 
dairy farmers, the consumers, and four 
men from the federal government who 
have repaired to that community to frame 
a milk agreement that will be fair to 
everybody. One represents the marketing 
division, another the legal division, a 
third represents the consumers counsel, 
and the fourth is the hearing clerk. Be- 
fore the agreement is given its final form, 
for submission to the Secretary of Agri 
culture, everyone is given a chance to 
speak out his mind, including, of course, 
the consumer. The hearing gives the con- 
sumer an opportunity to say what he 
thinks about the services he is getting, to 
suggest avenues for the possible elimina- 
tion of waste, to register any kicks he 
may have about prices, and to learn about 
costs, and, finally, and not the least im- 
portant, to make certain that the con- 
sumers are adequately represented on the 
Milk Control Board that will be set up 
to administer the milk agreement for that 
particular agreement. 

No discussion of the consumer under 
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the recovery program can be complete 
that does not include some mention of 
distribution, so often a key to the problem 
of costs and prices. Again let us look at 
milk. In September, 1929, 43 per cent of 
the price paid for a bottle of milk went 
to the farmer, the distributor receiving 
the other 57 per cent. In February, 1933, 
the distributor was receiving as his share 
69 per cent, and the farmer only 31 per 
cent. This is one of the things of which 
the farmer has complained, and with 
abundant justification. 

Again let us take a market-basket filled 
with foods that represent the food con- 
sumption of a typical family for a month. 
The basket contains fourteen items. In 
1929, the basket cost $26.11—the farmer 
getting $12.40, and the retailers, dis- 
tributors, and manufacturers $13.71. Four 
years later, with consumer prices down, 
the same basket cost $14.85. The share 
of the middleman was $10.28 and that of 
the farmer only $4.57. To put it in an- 
other way, 69 cents of the food dollar 
went to the middlemen in February 1933, 
as against 53 cents in 1929—an increase 
of 16 cents. 

From the consumer’s point of view, it 
is important to simplify distribution, and 
make it more economical. Factory man- 
agers have made their plants more ef- 
ficient, and the farmers, too, are more 
efficient producers than they used to be. 
Distribution, on the other hand, has be- 
come more complicated, instead of more 
efficient, and every time we add a link 
to the distribution chain, the consumer 
faces an added bill of costs and profits. 


L GIVE the distribution picture a 
wider perspective: In the forty year period 
from 18g0 to 1930, the number of work- 
ers engaged in production increased 80 
per cent and the number of workers in 
professions and other occupations jumped 
200 per cent. In distribution however, the 
number of workers increased 400 per 
cent. And in 1929, practically one third 
of the national income went to the 
middlemen for the transfer of goods from 
the producer to the consumer—a national 
bill of about twenty seven billions for the 
distribution and marketing of goods. 
As part of its contribution to the cause 
of consumer education—and if they have 
the facts the consumers, I believe, will be 
able to exert the needed economic pres- 
sure—the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration, through its Consumer 
Counsel, has sought to make available 
full data on prices and costs of foodstuffs. 
In the Consumer’s Guides* are told the 





*Free on application to the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C 


retail prices on bread, milk, meat, and 
many other every day food necessities. 
The field staffs of the Departments of 
Agriculture and Labor assemble these 
figures from fifty cities and from more 
than a thousand stores—independents, 
chains, and specialty stores. By properly 
weighing and averaging these figures, 
consumers can get a picture of price 
movements over the country, as well as 
local prices. Then our economists check 
against these prices, to find what the 
farmer actually receives for producing the 
raw materials that go into these foodstuffs. 


WW: PROPOSE to see to it that the 
farmer, who for so long has been getting 
an insufficient return on his labor, obtains 
hisfair and proper share of retail price ad- 
vances. In addition we report on increases 
in labor costs as a result of wage increases 
and the new hour requirements, and 
finally we report on what the farmers pay 
from month to month for the goods that 
they purchase. This report enables us to 
measure the improvements in the buying 
power of the farmers. 

From the foregoing it will be clear, I 
think, not only that the interests of the 
consumer are adequately protected under 
the recovery program, but that his co- 


the future, this experiment in consumer 
protection seems to me to carry a broader 
significance. For three centuries or more, 
the American people have devoted them- 
selves toward the production of wealth, 
and to increasing production as a means 
of escape from the pinch of want. Our 
legislators have sought to produce more 
food, to manufacture more and more 
clothing, to increase constantly the pace 
of industry, and to take out of the earth 
a greater and greater amount of the 
natural resources therein. 

We have dedicated ourselves, in a 
word, to the production of wealth and 
still more wealth. We have concerned 
ourselves little, if at all with the great 
problem of the consumption of that 
wealth. 

Now we have moved into an era when 
the consumer is coming into his own, a 
Consumers Society, I like to think of it, 
where men in high place and positions of 
power will think of wealth, not as some- 
thing to be produced, but rather as some- 
thing to be used. In this Consumer’s So- 
ciety, wealth will be thought of in terms 
of its use and its distribution, as some- 
thing which should be shared by the 
whole people, and the emphasis will be 
laid not so much on mere production, as 
on the control of the industrial machine, 
the regulation of the engines of pro- 
duction, and a more equitable distribution. 
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Reprinted by special permission from the New York Times, Jan. $, 1934, 


This map indicates the progress of both the Admiral Byrd and Lincoln 
Ellsworth Expeditions into the Antarctic. On January third, Admiral Byrd 
made a second flight of 150 miles, from his ship toward the supposed new 
continent, but found sea instead of land. Late reports from the Ellsworth 
Expedition show that steady progress is being made across Ross Sea. 


Why the Antarctic Again? 


[Continued from page 11] 


which instead of letting radio impulses 
dissipate themselves into outer space re- 
flects them back like an all-covering roof 
and thus makes possible radio communi- 
cation as we know it. 


Wie Hansen and de Ganahl were 
all ready to start the first time on one of 
these trips, they had to put it off because 
their husky dogs froze their noses and 
their paws. Since dogs could not stand up 
to the cold, men had to take their places. 
Crockett, Vaughan, and Bursey joined 
the trip, and four of them man-hauled 
their sledge, planting flags every hundred 
yards so that they might find their way 
back. And if a first-rate antarctic blizzard 
had chosen to come along, I fear that even 
these precautions might not have brought 
them all back safe. It was so cold that the 
man who had to sit down to work was 
forced to wrap himself and an oil stove 
in a fur parka to keep from freezing. The 
point is, of course, that they got their 
measurements. And if you think that any- 
thing short of a high-minded scientific 


quest could have led those men out on 
the Ross Ice Barrier in pitch-dark at sixty- 
eight degrees below zero, I can only hope 
that some time you may experience this 
degree of cold! 
What of the 


measurements that 


results? Perhaps the 


these men took on 
these bone-freezing trips may prove un- 
important. Perhaps they may eventually 
prove to be the key that unlocks some 
problem in radio engineering to which no 


Most likely, 


what they found out will be merged into 


other key could be found. 
the sum total of a thousand other experi 
ments with the Heaviside Layer and, be 
come anonymous through this merger, 
will serve radio science until some better 
set of facts is uncovered by experiment- 
ers of the future. 
Or consider the geological field trip 
Little 


headed by Dr. Laurence 


taken from America by six men 
M. Gould. 


were out with dog teams and sledges for 


They 
two months and a half. During this time 
they travelled 1,500 miles. They climbed 
mountains to get at the vertical surfaces 


of rock which offered the opportunity for 


specimens. To be sure, this was in mid- 


November 4, 10920, to 


summer, from 4 


January 19, 1930. But it was over ice and 


snow all of the way, some of it badly 


crevassed and otherwise dangerous. The 


temperatures were not so bad as in winter 


ot course, but they were still sufficient] 


< 


low to give most people pause before 


1 tents tor 


planning to camp outdoors i 


eighty days. 


, Mar did they accomplish? They 


Maude 


and they reported that they had 


charted a portion of the Queen 
y 

Range 
proved and disproved a good many as- 
sorted held conject- 


Antarctic. As 


for the practical usefulness of what they 


concepts previously 


urally about this land ot the 


1 


learned, it is probably to be casned in on 


by some investigator of the future rather 
than by these pioneers of today. What if 
all mcn had retused to 


he ld 


later than 


it is deferred? If 
study any facts except those which 
an undeniable cash profit no 
two months forward, humanity by today 
would certainly be no further al ny the 
route to perfection than were Columbus 
and his contemporaries. 


During our first antarctic expedition, 


we flew over a great deal of territory as 


well as to the South Pole. We discovered 
several mountain ranges and other evi- 
dences of one or more continents as yet 


undetermined in the South Pole regions. 


This entire area 1s still in the ice age, and 
the depth of the Polar ¢ ay and what is be 


neath it are almost entirely undetermined. 


Our second ¢ Xp dition 1s to substantiate 
what I believed to be true on m1 previous 
flights, and to map out these areas. On 


the first expedition I claimed certain terri 


tory in the name of the United States, 

and it is also the purpose of the second 

expedition to substantiate these ims. 
A great deal of investigation crying 


to be done in these areas in the fields of 


geology, geography, meteorology, biology, 
y, radio-activity, 


glaciology, oceanograp! 
magnetism, star dust, cosmic rays, and so 


forth. It is of great scientific interest to 
study at first hand a portion of the world 
that is still in the clutches of an ice age 
in its full flood tide. 

has receded from the top 


South 


The ice age 


of the world. It is believed that this 


Pole area, composed of high land as it is 


and covered for the most part with thicl 


Ice, governs to a great extent weather and 


] ‘ 
wind conditions over a large part of the 


globe. To what extent weather affected 


and long-range predictions of ither 


can be made, can be determined only by 


a lengthy study of wind and barometric 
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conditions in this area. The scientific re- 
sults of the last antarctic expedition are 
being recorded under different scientific 
headings in six volumes, and it is also for 
the completion of this work that the 
second expedition is deemed necessary. 
The same sort of criticism, well-meant 
but based on lack of tacts, is directed at 
much of the so-called sensational flying. 
A good many protessed friends of avi 
ation decry such flights as detrimental to 
aviation because the catastrophes result 
ing from some of the spectacular flights 
may keep the general public atraid to get 
inte the air. 
clearly 


drawn between those flights which are 


I | 
Here a distinction must be 


made with a serious, unselhish purpose 


and those which are motivated by desire 


for notoriety and desire to cash in on 


notoriety. Certainly few peopl believe 


that Lindbergh’s solo flight to Paris did 


not doa great deal of good to aviation, 1 


only in awakening the public to the re 
liability of the modern airplane. And the 
good that came of it from the technical 
side, in what it taught flyers and engi- 


neers, was likewise great. 


I. SPACE permitted, I could outline 
literally hundreds of scientific and techni- 
cal advances which came because of so- 
called sensational flights. One might start 
with Bleriot’s Channel flight of twenty- 
one miles, which ended in a crash, and 
conclude with whatever may be the latest 
spectacular flight recorded by the papers 
just before this issue of THe Rotarian 
goes to press. 

The first trans-Atlantic flight success- 
fully completed, that of the United States 
Navy NC flying-boats in 1g19, brought 
forth the development of two instruments 
which had not been necessary until man 
undertook to fly out of sight of land— 
the artificial-horizon sextant and the wind 
and drift-indicator. For the flight of Floyd 
Bennett and myself to the North Pole was 
developed the sun-compass which has 
since proved a necessity under some con- 
ditions. 

So it goes, all the way along the line. 
Every flight of spectacular 


nature has proved something worthwhile, 


successful 


and some of the unsuccessful attempts 
have by their very failure proved some- 
thing just as important. The loss of life 
has been regrettable. But in the annals of 


Lincoln Ellsworth (left) with his 
powerful NorthropGamma plane, 
which is being taken on his expe- 
dition into the Antarctic. At the 
right 1s Sir Hubert Wilkins, and, 
in the plane’s cockpit, Rotarian 
Bernt Balchen, the chief pilot. 


the race it must eventually be recorded 
that the cost in human life has been 
reasonable for the progress that has re- 
sulted. 

What makes a man choose such a career 
for himself, when he might live tran- 
quilly in town, or farm somewhere not 
far from his first home? Well, I have 
thought about that a great deal, par- 
ticularly in the long antarctic nights as I 
lay in my sleeping bag getting reindeer 
hair in my mouth and my eyes. Under 
such circumstances a man may well 
wonder why on earth he did not elect to 
become a lawyer or a merchant or almost 
anything else that would permit his liv- 
ing in decent comfort. And I have formu- 
lated a set of theories which seem to fit 
the existing conditions. 


RK THE first place, we must admit that 
the man who elects a career of explora 
tion or adventure is the exception—one 
of a tribe which has always been com- 
paratively small in number, but which 
has always been present in humanity. 
Most human beings—if you please, nor- 
mal human beings—prefer a less troubled 


Photo: Acme. 
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existence. But a few of us find ourselves 
going in the other direction. 

If the development of the race and of 
its civilization is part of the general 
scheme of things, as I somehow have to 
believe it is, then there is an explanation 
for this strange phenomenon of the man 
who in spite of himself prefers adventure 
and discomfort to placidity and comfort. 
It is necessary to the development of the 
race and of civilization that some in- 
dividuals should have these tendencies so 
strong that they overcome the more 
normal trend of living. Therefore a com- 
paratively few individuals are supplied— 
I do not know how many there are, but 
the latent existence of the urge in many 
is shown by its outcropping in times of 
such emergency as war—who will do this 
type of work. Such an individual feels 
the urge to do exploration, or scientific 
research, or whatever. He cannot help 
himself if he would. And if he loses his 
life as he is thus carried along by a cur- 
rent stronger than himself, well—what is 
one human life in a world with a billion 
others? 

This spirit is the one without which a 
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man cannot continue in a career of ex- 
ploration. And the other essential, an 
exploration is conducted in these times, is 
a spirit of loyalty. Many an expedition 
has failed for no other reason than that 
some of its members lacked the quality of 
loyalty, that characteristic which makes a 
man willing to submerge his preferences, 
his comfort, perhaps even his life, to the 
welfare of his group as a whole. The 
history of polar exploration is illuminated 
by some of the most outstanding ex- 
amples of loyalty in all history. 
Perhaps the greatest of these is that of 
Captain Oates, of Scott’s ill-fated last ex- 
pedition. The group had reached the 
South Pole, was striving by superhuman 
efforts to regain its base. Oates was un- 
able to keep up with his fellows, and for 
days they hauled him on their sledges. He 
saw that they could not possibly make it 
while he remained to handicap them. So 
one morning, when the group was bliz- 
zard-bound, he crawled out of their tent 
saying, as he left, “I am just going out- 
side and I may be some time.” And this 


gallant, loyal gentleman went out to what 
he knew was certain death—but the only 
chance to save the lives of his comrades. 

On such an expedition, a good man is 
to be treasured above all else. A disloyal 
man is enough to make everyone on the 
expedition wish that it had never left 
home. And therein, I have been extremel) 
fortunate. In part, it is no doubt due to 
the ample warnings received from ex 
plorers of longer and more intensive ex 
perience. In their talk and in their writ 
ings they have left the advice for the 
guidance of all who come after. And it 
is, in part, due to good luck in selecting 
measure these 


would up to 


men who 


standards. 


, of the self-styled sophisticates 


sneered at our first antarctic expedition 
personnel as “The Rover Boys” because 
the daily dispatches told of the harmony 
and loyalty that prevailed. There is no 
need of attempting to refute such criti 
cism, particularly to my fellow Rotarians 
who have had the same sort of badger 


Got Five Minutes for a Boy? 


[Continued from page 35] 
you get there?” my friend asked. 

“T sure will!” was the quick reply. “I 
want to see the kids and the folks again 
and if I get there I’m going to stay, no 
matter how hard it is. I wish all the kids 
who leave home knew what they would 
be getting into. They wouldn't leave if 
they did. I'll tell every kid I see who 
wants to go on the bum what a mistake 
he would be making, and why... . And,” 
he finished, “thanks a lot for being so 
interested in me.” 

Could you hear that story without want- 
ing to find out more about this transient 
boy problem? Neither could I. 


i LEARNED that in the three months 
just past, 1,071 homeless boys had come 
to Seattle from all over the United States. 
They are fed two meals at the “soup 
kitchen” and sleep on a clean bed at a 
shelter. What they do at smaller cities 
and waypoints is something else. 

In these wanderings, how much does a 
boy absorb which will be permanently 
harmful to him? A study of 568 cases 
made by the Traveler’s Aid Society un- 
covered these facts: Nine boys were age 
eleven “or younger; seven were from 
twelve to fourteen, 111 were from fifteen 
to seventeen and 441 were from eighteen 
to twenty inclusive. Hitch-hiking was 
almost the sole means of travel. 

The reason for leaving home was the 
economic problem for 250, search of ad- 


venture for 94, absolute lack of home for 
56, conduct problems tor 56, an endeavor 
to locate relatives for three, physical disa- 
bility for four, and marital difficulty for 
four more. These are not necessarily the 
reasons given by the boys themselves but, 
rather, the results of the investigations in 
each of the communities from whence 
the boys came. 

One boy had no schooling, 69 never 
finished the eighth grade, 126 more com- 
pleted the grammar school requirements, 
300 had from one to four years in high 
school, six had from one to two years of 
college, one finished business college; and 
information was not available on the 
remaining 65. 

American parents brought 465 of these 
boys into the world; 103 were foreign 
born. Most of them had been on the 
“lonesome road” for about a year. 

If you don’t find these facts staggering, 
then they should be re-read. | 

What has been done? What is being 
done? What can Rotary do? 

The past few months have been con 
structively active ones in facing vital 
problems. Through the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps and other public and 
private endeavors, the problem is being 
hit at its core. Young men and boys, 
resident in communities, are being kept 
there—doing something, no matter how 
little. It is merely a matter of time, we 
trust, until industry recovers so that there 


A a 


ing from smart-aleck sources. The fact is, 
ot course, that the reason why our ex- 


pedition was successful, why it ac 


complished every major objective set up 
in advance, why it did all of this without 


a loss of life or even a serious injury, is 


largely to be found in the untlagyging 
loyalty of the men on the trip. And such 
loyalty is one of the major rewards of the 
hardships that unavoidably accompany any 


major type ot exploration or adventure. 


As this is written, | am leaving the 


United States to join our second antarctic 
expedition. Probably, as you read these 
lines, we shall be far to ti south, ready 
to make the earliest 1X ssa 

through the polar ice pack as mid-year’s 
warmth breaks it up. ()n our first antarce- 
tic expedition, we carried to tl south 
Pole a Rotary flag, is was told in the 
July, 1933, issue of RoTARIA Let 
me assure my fellow Rotarians that | am 
taking with me on this expedition an 
affection and respect for Rotary just 


tangible as the Hag that iccompanied mx 


four years ayo. 


will be actual demand for th rvices ol 
these youth. 

The countless citizen’s co ttees have 
been accomplishing much; tncreased lei 
sure-time activities for the “less chance” 
boys, additional recreational activities for 


the unemployed and their sons. All this 
will tend to keep boys at home, to stop 
vratory tream ol 


the flow into that mi 


heartache and distress. 


_ 1 Rotary club, individus 


ally or collectively, can always h p. Each 
community needs their presence on co 
ordinating committees that look after the 
youngsters, especially those who already 
have left home for a trek down th 


ope nN road. 


Have you got five minutes to /pare— 
for a boy? It SO, let the proper agency 
know and it will arrange a meeting with 


one of these adventuring—but, at heart, 
lonely—lads. Social service agencies can 
do much, but nothing in the life of the 
bewildered boy on-the-loose can take the 
place of a personal interest from an under- 
standing man. A friendly chat over a 
desk, symbol to the youngster of the suc- 
- 


cess he dreams of ittaining, may help 


him regain purposeful ambition and self 
respect. 

The problem is an acute one this win- 
ter. Sitting idly by hoping that “John 
will do it” means that it won’t be done. 
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Europe Eyes the New Deal 


[Continued from page 8] 


made a habit of always having something 
in reserve for the future. He does not 
like to have recourse to credit. He only 
does so when compelled by illness, but 
never — or very rarely — in order to buy 
land. When he buys land, he pays cash 
for it in bank notes extracted from his 
“woolen stocking.” This is a more cau- 
tious method, but it is less dangerous to 
the national economy. Furthermore, the 
banking system of Europe is older, more 
conservative, more centralized, and is 
therefore better prepared to weather a 
financial storm. 

For all of these reasons, it is my im- 
pression, after travelling over the two 
continents within the space of a few 
weeks, that the economic situation in 
Europe is less tragic than that of Amer- 
ica, despite political anxieties which are 
very real, 


A; I said at the outset of this article 


at the beginning of the New Deal, Eur- 
ope followed the experiment with a great 
deal of sympathy. What is now the im- 
pression of European men of affairs 
regarding what is happening in the 
United States? I wish to be frank and 
truthful. Almost everybody thinks that, 
after a brilliant start, the experiment is 
now encountering serious difficulties. 
Some regret this, others are delighted, 
because the New Deal appeared to them 
to be of Socialistic inspiration, and if it 
had succeeded, they were afraid of the 
repercussion which this success would 
have in Europe. 

What are the reasons, according to 
European specialists, why the New Deal 
does not appear to be succeeding as well 
as the friends of America would have 
wished? First of all, it seems to them 
that the decisive characteristic of the be- 


ginning of the régime has not lasted to 
the same degree. The President’s first 
radio speeches to the American people 
had aroused the enthusiasm of many 
European readers because of their clarity. 
Subsequently, it seemed as if rival advis- 
ers were pulling the New Deal in opposite 
directions. In order to restore confidence, 
nothing is more valuable than certainty. 
Inflation or deflation? Either of these 
methods can be chosen, but one must be 
chosen. Europe would like to know ex- 
actly what are the intentions of the 
American government. 

Further, European specialists are afraid 
that the federal government of the United 
States, having assumed too few responsi- 
bilities in the last fifty years, is now try- 
ing to assume too many. In their view, 
greater elasticity should be granted to 
economic movements. Above all, indus- 
trialists and producers should not be 
given the impression that the government 
is unfriendly to them. The object is that 
they shall work and buy. In order to 
achieve that object, cordial collaboration 
with them is indispensable. 

At the beginning of the New Deal they 
showed great enthusiasm. I remember 
being present, when I was in America, at 
the discussion of the cotton code under 
the chairmanship of General Hugh John- 
con. Then the industrialists gave evidence 
of their sympathy with the New Deal. 
Were they not later unjustly treated, when 
so many regulations were imposed upon 
them that they could not carry on? 

“One should never govern too much,” 
thinks Europe, with her long experience. 
“A good government makes few laws, 
and the simplest laws are the best.” And 
certain Englishmen recall Mr. Balfour’s 
statement: “The wise man deals with 
problems in a prudent and moderate 


England Sees It Through 


[Continued from page 20| 


—with the Empire and the non-imperial 
countries which form what is roughly 
known as the “sterling area”—has en- 
joyed, especially since the beginning of 
1933, an appreciable though moderate 
improvement in general economic activ- 
ity. It would perhaps be premature to 
call it a recovery, but it may prove to be 
the beginning of recovery. At all events, 
the depression has been more than 
checked; it has been, to some extent, 
overcome. 


With a new monetary policy freed 
from gold (but without inflation), and 
with a new commercial policy repre- 
sented by the protective tariff and the Ot- 
tawa agreements to facilitate inter-impe- 
rial trade, Great Britain has rallied her 
forces, strengthened her position, stopped 
the advance of a devastating deflation, 
and, perhaps, laid the foundations for a 
gradual revival. 

The latest monthy index of general 
business activity compiled by The Econ- 
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spirit, always with a deep consciousness 
of his feeble power of foresight and of 
the narrow limits of his actions.” 


i. recent weeks the administrators of 
the New Deal have often been compared 
in European conversations with the sor- 
cerer’s apprentice in Goethe’s ballad. You 
remember it? The master sorcerer has 
entrusted his house to his apprentice. The 
latter knows the magic words which set 
the master’s broom in motion: “Come! 
Get up, broomstick; hurry and draw the 
water for me!” The broomstick departs, 
runs to the river, and returns each time 
carrying full buckets. But the apprentice 
does not know how to stop it, so the 
house is filed with water. Must it then 
be inundated? The broomstick of the 
New Deal, Europe feels, also needs to be 
taken in hand once more by the master. 
Otherwise the house may be inundated 
by a flood of laws. 

When Europe tries to judge the New 
Deal, there is one thing she should never 
lose sight of, that is, the situation which 
rendered it inevitable. The majority of 
Europeans have never understood the dis- 
tress of America in the early part of 1933. 
In spite of everything, America remained 
for Europe the symbol of universal wealth. 

For my own part, having been a wit- 
ness of those difficult hours, whatever 
may happen, I shall have the greatest 
admiration for President Roosevelt, for 
the courage with which, in terrifying cir- 
cumstances, he dominated events in a 
few weeks. And with all my heart I wish 
him success. I wish it for the sake of the 
United States and for the sake of Europe, 
because the nations of this earth are inter- 
dependent, despite the economic national- 
ism which necessity has imposed upon 
our era. 


omist indicates that production and trade 
on the whole have risen since May sev- 
eral points above the level of 1924. 

The latest official figures of employ- 
ment showed that at the end of October, 
1933, the number of unemployed had 
fallen seventeen per cent since the end 
of October, 1932—that is, from 2,747,006 
to 2,298,753. The numbers are exact since 
they refer to persons insured under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. 

Exports show a slight increase; imports 
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of raw materials have gone up sharply; 
shipping was better in 1933 than in 1932; 
railway trafic shows a slight increase. 
Most important of all, perhaps, the coun- 
try feels, not precisely optimistic, but dis- 
tinctly relieved and confident that the 
crisis has passed its acute phase. The dis- 
parity between exports and imports, 
which two years ago seemed to threaten 
the solvency of the country, has been re- 
duced to manageable proportions; the 
budget has been balanced; the system of 
unemployment insurance, which has done 
so much to alleviate the physical suffer- 
ing of the workers, is being revised and 
extended. Britain is not prosperous, and 
may not be for a very long time, but she 
is “seeing it through” with her customary 
calmness of spirit and moderation of 
policy. 

As for the technical causes of this en 
couraging upward curve of the indices of 
business activity, they have been well 
summarized by the Monthly Review of 
the Midland Bank in these words: “The 
probability is that the mere departure 
from gold gave a stimulus to enlarged 
business activity which was strengthened 
by the introduction of import duties; and 
that the momentum thus provided, and 


Photo: Acme. 





not entirely extinguished by a restrictive 
monetary policy in the winter of 1931-32, 
was translated into a steady movement 
with the inauguration and determined 
pursuit of an expansive monetary policy 
(that is, liberal credit).” 

First the abandonment of the gold 
standard brought some aid to British ex 
ports (though not as much as had been 
expected, for foreign tariffs and quotas 
intervened to check them), and by oper 
ating against imports helped enlarge the 
domestic market for British producers. 
Then the new tariff, taking definitive 
form in 1932, further reserved the inter 
nal market for British goods. The im 
perial preference agreements reached at 
Ottawa the same year, a consequence 
of the new British policy of tariff pro 
tection, were designed to provide wider 
opportunities for British goods in Empire 
countries and for Empire goods in Great 
Britain. 

These agreements were no substitute 
for the revived foreign trade so vital to 
Britain, and even their most enthusiast: 
exponents did not pretend that they 
were. But they were expected to help 
mitigate the strain of the depression and 


to point the way to better regulated 
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and more extensive inter-imperial 

[It may be somewhat early to pass { 
judgment upon the Ottawa agreeme 
but so far they have not increased 


between Britain and the rest of the ] 


pire, though they may have helped 1 
tain it. The official figures for 
nine months of 1923 show t voth B 
ish imports from the Empire and Br 
exports to Empire countries wv 
less than in the sam period of 

Thus it 1s easy to oO 
importance ol th Sc 
bargains; and the tendency has bex 
to overestimate the extent of Great B 
ain’s recovery. One may say 
profited not only from a cautic Pp 
but also from luck. For it hap 
atter she left gold, world 
to dre p while British st 
mained fairly steady. J 
tect of a rise in sterling 1 
at n cessarily tem pe rary I tors 1n | 
i S osition, a dt 

DOVE all, her de d ( 
trade ire less favora I 
certain that Britain will not 
the dominant place in we 
she held in the ninet 
she now has more industrial rival 

A notable degree of imy il 
been achi ved at | ist l th m«< 
sphere through the gt ment, rea 
in the last days ol the Wi rid | ( 
Conterence, by which Britain and 
Dominions were te purs a com! 
monetary policy. [| was made pe 
by South Africa’s departure from 


in January, 1922, and the consequ 
» >i) 


linking of that Dominion’s curt 
like the moneys of the other Domini 
excepting perhaps Canada—to the px 
sterling. For the raw-material-prod 
Dominions, where the desire for drast 
price raising is particularly stros 
was a measure of moderati n; tor 
trial Britain, where price-raising by 
etary methods was and is looked 
as a de vice to be used ca ( 

a further step away from the “gold bl 
and stabilization. It may have been 
a step away from Europe and tor 


clos« r re lations, both economic an 
Empu 
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The British Dominions bou mt in 19 


cial, with the self governing 


about one-third of Great Britain’s e> 


A scene in front of the London 
Stock Exchange, on Throgmorton 
Street, on a busy day immediate!) 
after closing hours. Here the ebb 
and flow of trading comprises an 
important part of the Empire’ 
world-wide financial structure. 
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and supplied some eighteen per cent of 
Great Britain’s imports. Of the Domin- 
ions’ imports, those from the United 
Kingdom formed about forty per cent, 
and forty-three per cent of their exports 
were consumed in the United Kingdom. 
So Britain and the Dominions, if they 
can adjust their differences of interest, 
can carry on a good deal of mutual trade. 

Moreover, Britain, being still probably 
the greatest of creditor nations, is the 
chief source of capital for the develop- 
ment of the younger Dominions. Accord- 
ing to the latest estimates of Sir Robert 
Kindersley, a recognized authority on the 
subject, nearly two-thirds of all the Brit- 
ish investments overseas are in the Do- 
minions and colonies. The annual interest 
paid to United Kingdom investors on 
funds borrowed by the public authorities 
alone in the four principal Dominions— 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa—amounted in 
200,000,000. Hence the financial rela- 


1929 to 
tions between Britain and the self-gov- 
erning Empire—not excepting Canada, 
although its economic life is more closely 
linked with that of the United States— 
are extremely close. 
While the forces of 
represented by the Dominions’ desire to 


nationalism, as 


develop their own manufacturing trades 
market, have 
differ- 


and thus narrow Britain’s 
long served to accentuate the 
ences of economic interest between these 
grown-up colonies and the mother coun- 
try, the economic crisis has tended in 
some ways to draw the Empire together. 
None of these parts of the Empire could 
hope to become economically self sufh- 
cient, least of all Britain, which must 
import three-fifths of her food supply 
and most of her raw materials; but to- 
gether they could supply virtually all that 
a modern nation needs. 

The resources of the Empire, if pooled, 
would enable this group of English- 
speaking nations to hold out compara- 
tively well even if the economic national- 
ism which has grown so intense in the 
last few years were to continue. 

If Great Britain—whose foreign mar- 
kets were contracted, probably for many 
years to come, by the war and the indus- 


- lacked 


the exuberance with which America and 


trialization of newer countries 


Germany plunged into mass production 
in the care-free years just prior to the 
1929 collapse, she has also, and, conse- 
quently, suffered less severely from the 
ravages of the depression which followed 
that exuberance. 

If her prosperity, such as it was, was 


less immoderate, so was her supervening 
crisis. If her admirable banking system 
was less expansive in the days of reviving 
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Liverpool’s magnificent Stock Exchange Building is the business cente) 
of the city, and is second only in importance to London’s Exchange. 


trade, it was all the more solidly en- 
trenched to meet such an emergency as 
that which was soon to come. If she did 
not overcapitalize her industries and push 
up her prices by speculation, she escaped 
the more acute problems which those 
policies raised. If she did not rise so high 
in the days of buoyant optimism, she 
had not so far to fall and the shock was 
the less painful. 

When the Englishman undertakes a 
business project or when he speculates, 
he does it moderately, as he does other 
things. He does not assume that his pro- 
duction and sales charts will show a curve 
rising rapidly year by year into an in- 
definite future. He does not assume that 
because prices have risen they are going 
to continue to rise. He does not assume 
that markets are capable of unlimited 
expansion and consuming capacity of 
ceaseless increase. 

Nor does his bank back him in an 
industrial or commercial venture, except- 
ing against the most substantial security. 
It will not, generally, take his stock as 
the basis of a loan, as banks in some 


other countries do. It will not encourag: 
him to take risks, even in times of thriy 
ing trade. It keeps the bulk of its funds 
in government securities, treasury bills 
and other quickly realizable assets. It 
would not consider that it was being fair 
to its depositors or true to British bank- 
ing traditions if it did otherwise. 

This is the reason that there have been 
no bank failures in Great Britain as a 
result of the economic crisis, or, indeed, 
for many years. This is one of the main 
reasons, too, why the crisis — although 
the abandonment of gold was a shock- 
was less severe in Britain; for a conserva 
tive bank credit policy discouraged spe 
ulation and excessive business expansion. 

Thus the secret of Great Britain’s re- 
markable resistance to the forces of de 
pression, even though she relies mor 
than any other nation upon foreign trad« 
and hence is more directly affected by 
world disturbances, lies in her congenital 
moderation which in business and fi 
nance, as well as in politics, takes the 
form of cautious but not too rigid 
conservatism. 
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A Symposium on ‘Is the 
New Deal Working?” 


Frank comment, pro and con, on how the United States’ economic recovery efforts 
are working out. Other brief letters from readers will be welcomed. The Editors 
regret that, because of lack of space, these have had to be abridged somewhat. 





A Good Word for NRA 


, ' HAT of NRA? Is it working? 


3y the time this goes to print there will 





be 400 to 500 codes submitted, approved, 
and in effect. To this extent at least it is 
working. 

The code phase, or rules of the game, 
being an accomplished fact, we now come 
to the really important and crucible test 
of whether they will work. 

This depends entirely on those in each 
industry. It is their chance for self govern- 
ment which, if taken full advantage of, 
and if fairly done, will result in the great- 
est benefit to all the worthy members in 
each industry. If any industry does not 
take advantage of its opportunity, but 
hangs back in the hope that NRA is only 
temporary, such industry undoubtedly 
will have the experience of government 
doing it for them. Government will have 
to do this to protect the many against the 
few, and, incidentally, this government 
believes that the success of this NRA pro- 
gram is the surest way for it to be kept in 
power in U.S.A. 

Those criticize 
NRA generally seem to lose sight of the 
fact that each industry made and ap- 
proved its own code. Yet if it has made 
mistakes, they can be changed by the 
same process that the original code was 
adopted. Criticism therefore of the code 
of an industry is a criticism of oneself and 
ones industry membership, without a 


who the codes and 


seeming realization that the remedy is in 
ones own hands and not in the hands of 
government. 

I do not believe 
grounds for criticism of the treatment re- 
ceived or the justness of the decisions of 
General Johnson and his assistants, to any 
industry. They have no interest in any 
industry and simply occupy the position 
of umpire in the adoption and administra- 
tion of the codes. 

That our old rugged individualism 
method of competition does not work has 
been abundantly proved by what we call 
the depression. 

Rotary has for many years advocated 
the principles on which NRA is now 
founded. These principles have now been 


there is any just 


accepted by the United States govern- 
ment. Every American Rotarian therefore 
should do what he can and help to his 
utmost, through his industry, to make 
the NRA a real success. 

Many 


tion, 


are contusing the PWA, infla- 


de-valuation, and other such ac- 


NRA. 


only temporary side issues, devised for 


tivities with These activities are 
speeding up recovery. The thought back 


of them all is that business will more 
readily make the necessary changes when 
factories, farms, and mines are working 
and see a profit, than when they are los- 
ing money. 
C. D. Garretson 
President, Electric Hose & Rubber Co. 


Wilmington, Del. 





Lumber Troubles 





I: you will take the trouble to com- 
pare the minimum prices as fixed by 
the Lumber Code Authority with prices 
that were paid for the same grades and 
quality of lumber as made a matter of 
record by the Census Bureau, you will 
observe that the prices of lumber have 
been increased anywhere from 30 to 150 
per cent. To assume that such increases 
in price are justified to keep lumber 
manufacturers out of the red is scarcely 
credible. To give the lumber industry 
the right to fix such extravagant prices 
in the lumber code as “minimum prices” 
is practically giving permission to estab- 
lish a monopoly. 

A word of explanation may be in 
order here. The large manufacturers of 
lumber are nearly all members of the 
NRA. The small mill men can not afford 
to belong to it because they can not sell 
their lumber at the same prices as the big 
mills. Small mills scattered all through 
the northern states often manufacturing 
only a few thousand feet of lumber a 
year and having no overhead are able to 
produce lumber at a profit at considerably 
lower prices than the big mills where an 
organization must be supported and a 
few men sitting “in front of a win- 
dow, watching ships move slowly up the 
river,” etc. The little mill man is out in 
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the woods cutting his own logs, perhaps 
operating his own sawmill, piling his own 
lumber, drawing it to market, and to 
compel him to sell his lumber at the 
same prices as the big mills merely forces 
him out of business. His sawing is not so 
because of the small quantity, 
different 


accurate; 
he can not separate in the 
grades but must sell it all log run. So, 
the effect of the NRA is merely to force 
to the wal! thousands of small mills that 
have been operating at a profit in years 
gone by and but for the NRA could con- 
tinue to produce merchantable lumber. 

The time has gone by when it is patri- 
otic to refrain from expressing construct- 
ive criticism of the NRA. We have gone 
far enough along in the experiment to 
find out that it penalizes severely the 
Small manu- 


small town. To illustrate: 


facturing towns in all sections of the 
country have attracted manufacturing in 
years by for two reasons: one, 
cheaper labor due to lower cost of living 


than in the cities, and, two, cheaper raw 


gone 


materials because of nearness to source of 
supply. But, the NRA compels the same 
wages to be paid in a small town as in 
the cities and, because of the operation of 
codes such as oil, coal, lumber, with 
minimum prices fixed, the manufacturers 
in the small towns must pay the same 
prices as they would in the city barring 


freight only. Also, when the goods are 
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PAPER AND 
HELP US ? 
KEEP AFLOAT; 


manufactured they have a distinct disad- 
vantage in having to transport their mer- 
chandise to market. 


J. E. Henretra 
Holgate Brothers Company 
(Brush Handles) 


Kane, Pa. 





Cotton Mill Rumblings 





Ries Code No. 1 is the Cotton Textile 
Code. The Cotton Mill Men welcomed 
this code with open arms and a great 
sense of confident optimism. Prices for 
yarn and cloth advanced rapidly before 
the code went into effect and second-hand 
cotton-mill machinery was moving as in 
war time and many mill men expressed 
confidence in the future profitableness of 
the cotton mill business and the prices 
of cotton-mill stocks advanced rapidly. 
Then what happened after the code went 
into effect? Cotton mills were limited in 
their hours of operation to two shifts of 
40 hours each. This did not permit the 
mills any opportunity to give employment 
to any additional people. 

Then a processing tax was added, which 
amounts to a considerable sum and which 
is supposed to be used to pay the farmers 
for destroying a portion of this year’s 


cotton crop. A mill of 25,000 spindles 


—Two Views = 
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running No. 30’s yarn, two shifts, will 
pay approximately $100,000.00 per year. 
Then the wages of all the operatives in 
cotton mills were increased while work- 
ing fewer hours per week . . . buyers in 
foreign countries gave their orders to 
mills in countries which were not bur- 
dened with these excessive costs. 


The insulators of electric wire, who 
were large users of cotton yarns, for cov- 
ering the wire, found that they could use 
paper as a substitute for cotton yarn and 
it could be bought for less money than 
the cotton yarn. Then the hosiery mills 
which used large quantities of cotton yarns 
for splicing the heels and toes of silk and 
rayon stockings, found that they could 
buy rayon of the same count for less than 
the cotton yarn. Then the users of cotton 
bags found that they could use paper bags 
and jute bags more economically. Then 
the users of fine cotton goods for women’s 
wear, found that they could buy rayon 
cheaper than cotton goods. And so the 
demand for cotton goods has continued 
to decline and each mill in its scramble 
to get enough orders to keep running at 
all has been resorting to price-cutting 
until some descriptions of yarns and 
cotton goods are selling below cost at 
present. 

Frank W. Van Ness 
Frank W. Van Ness & 
Mountain Home, N. C. 


Associates 








By Carlisle, in the New York Herald Tribune. © 
A Poor Place to Balk. 
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A Tale of a Horse ..... 


LT trails of two men who had not 
seen each other for nearly thirty years 
crossed again in Lewistown, Montana, a 
few months ago and in the coat lapel of 
each gleamed a tiny jeweled button that 
would have brought recognition had they 
never met before. Each wore the badge of 
a past president of a Rotary club. 

In 1904 gold was being torn from the 
Judith Mountains ten miles east of Lewis- 
town, at a camp known as Giltedge. It 
was a roaring town. The principal build- 
ings were saloons and its inhabitants 
belonged to the adventurous type who 
loved a moment’s excitement more than 
the cost of experiencing it. 

Down the principal street one hot sum- 
mer day came a halfbreed Indian leading 
a fine pinto pony. It caught the eye of a 
young man who, after a brief parley, paid 
spot cash for the horse and ordered the 
Indian to take it to the livery barn. 

Enroute, the halfbreed encountered an- 
other purchaser. Loath to pass up any- 
thing in the line of cash, he again sold 
the pinto and again received orders to 
take it to the same stable. 

A short time later, the two purchasers, 
being friends, met in one of the several 
thirst emporiums and fell to bragging 
about the horse each had just purchased. 
A comparison of notes was followed by a 
rush to the barn where they discovered 
they had bought the same animal. 

The halfbreed, truthful at least once, 
had left it there “for a coupl’a guys.” 

The next day the original purchaser 
journeyed to Lewistown and consulted 
H. Leonard DeKalb, a young attorney. 
Mr. DeKalb advised against a law suit, 
pointing out that the horse had cost less 
than $50 and the expense of a case would 
be more than double that figure. 


By Chad Wallin 


,” replied his vis- 
Take the case.” 


“Never mind the cost 
itor. “Here’s a hundred. 
The case came to trial at Giltedge. 
Attorney DeKalb won for his client on 
ground that the 


halfbreed, having 


first man, 


the 
sold the horse to the 
servant while taking the 
barn and did not have authority to dis- 
As the decision 


was his 


horse to the 


pose of it a second time. . 
was given, the loser came forward. “Guess 
I owe you,” he remarked to Attorney 
DeKalb’s client, and peeled $500 from 
his roll and handed it over. 

“You see,” smilingly explained the 
winner to his somewhat mystified lawyer, 
“it wasn’t the horse so much as the bet 
Here, 
DeKalb accepted the additional 
left 


supposed would be a permanent goodbye 


that mattered. take $150 more.” 


Mr. 
fee and Giltedge—saying what he 
to his well-paying client. 

Then, on another hot summer day, the 
door to Mr. DeKalb’s office opened. In 
strode an elderly man and peered at the 
man behind the desk. 

“My wife 
135 miles from here, and I thought I'd 


and I were in Billings only 
just detour and see if you had made out 
all right 
marked the 


or had starved to death,” re- 


visitor. “I’m glad to see you 
are well.” 

It was the erstwhile young man for 
DeKalb had won the 
case in 1904. He is M. R. Nyman, official 
of the Northwestern National Life Insur- 


whom Mr. horse 


ance Company, and past president of the 
Rotary Club 
Mr. DeKalb, 


career. He now is one of the best known 


of Minneapolis. 

too, has had a successful 
attorneys in Montana, former judge of 
the tenth judicial district and a_ past 
president of the Lewistown Rotary club. 


For Further Readings 


Suggestions for the “interested reader” o 


EUROPE EYES THE NEW DEAL (Vocational Serv- 
ice), by André Maurois, page 6. 
The Economic Drama—A New Act, by André 
Maurois, New York Times Magazine, Nov. 5, 1933. 
The Future Comes, by Charles A. Beard and George 
E. Smith, Macmillan, N. Y., $1.75. 
Roosevelt and His America, by Barnard Fay, Little, 
Brown, and Co., N. Y., $2.75. 


* * 


THE PISTOL-CARRYING PROBLEM — A DE- 
BATE (Community Service), by J. Lovell Johnson 
and Royal S. Copeland, page 12. 

A Gat-Goofy ation, S. Walker, Review of Reviews, 
Aug., 1933. 

Uncle Sam Starts After Crime, Saturday Evening 
Post, July 29, 1933. 

Machine Gun Challenge to the Nation, Literary 
Digest, July 1, 1933. 

Murder Record for 1932, World Tomorrow, April 
12, 1933. 

How to Make a Gangster, W. G. Shepherd, Col- 
lier’s, Sept. 2, 1933. 

Murder for Profit, William Bolitho, Doubleday- 
Doran. 

Battling the Criminal, 
Doubleday Page and Co. 


Richard Washburn Child, 


r the speech-maker. 


WATCHDOGS FOR THE CONSUMER (Vocational 
Service), by Dr. Frederic C. Howe, page 24 
Easy Payments, by William Trufant Foster, Scrib- 
ner’s, Jan., 1934 
The Mystery of Retail Price, Dane York, American 
Mercury, Dec., 1933 
The Consumer’s Tomorrow, 
Economics and the Consumer, F. J. 
nomic Forum, Fall, 19 
What Is Wrong With Retailing, Nathan M. Ohr- 
bach, Review of Reviews, Dec., 1933 
A New Deal for the Consumer? Neu 
Jan. 3, 1934. 


Scribner’s, Dec., 1933 
Schlink, E 


Republic, 


GOT FIVE MINUTES FOR A BOY? (Boys Work), 
by Frederick Baker, page ) 


200,000 Wandering Boys, Fortune, Feb., 1933. 


Boys on the Loose, A. Wayne McMillen, Surrey 
Graphic, Sept., 1932 

Beyond the Bread Lines, Newton D. Baker, Sa/ur- 
day Evening Post, Dec. 17, 1932. 


The Transient Youth Problem, 
prevention and correction—a _ folder 
Rotary International. 

Hey You Kids, Move On!, A 
Tue Roraagian, Mar., 1933, 


with suggestions on 


published by 


Wayne McMillen, 
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MEXICO 





Visit this most enticing of foreign coun- 
tries, right at your door... this land 
of Spanish color and flame, of Indian 


mystic dignity ... where Aztees and 
conquistadors left their most splendid 
monuments... where tropic beauty 
and warmth combine with snow-clad 
peaks and bracing air. It’s the new 
sensation of winter travel... and one 
that you'll never forget! 

You can go from New York to Mexico 
by fast and comfortable Pullman trains 
««.a 13-day rail tour gives you five full 
days in Mexico City; or you ean sail 
from New York to Vera Cruz, spend 
five days in Mexico City, return by 


train and take only 16 days. And by 
airplane, a 12-day tour from New 
York gives you a whole week in 


Mexico City! 
Ask for our special booklet on Mexico; 


we can plan your itinerary to suit 


your needs. 


COOK’ 


587 Fifth Avenue, 


THOS. COOK & SON 
WAGONS-LITS INC. 


New York 

Baltimore Washington 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
Vancouver Mexico City 


Philadelphia Boston 
Chicago 
Toronto 


St. Louis 
Montreal 








WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS IN 
THIS MAGAZINE PLEASE MENTION 


THE ROTARIAN 











Custom Shirts 


ON APPROVAL 


Each shirt tailored to your EXACT measurements. 


Complete satisfaction or no cost whatever. Wide 
choice of finest new fabrics, exclusive patterns. 
Every shirt guaranteed, your initials in back of 
yoke, neatly laundered. Let us make up one shirt 
and send it for your approval No obligation. 
Send Name and Address. No agents will call 
Spring Samplesnowready. $2.50a Shirt and more 


om Ey. 2 a, 2 oe an an ee 
12 SENECA ST. ITHACA, N.Y. 
Custom Shirt Maker since 1898 


SEND FOR NEW FREE SHIRT SAMPLES 
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DEMAND 


for Good Typography and Type 
Faces has compelled us to move 
to more spacious quarters— 


211 WEST WACKER DRIVE 


We shall be glad to have you visit 
our Dayligh? plant, located on the 
ground floor of the Chicago Eve- 
ning Post Building, just across the 
river from the Merchandise Mart. 


A-1 COMPOSITION CO. 


DAY AND NIGHT SERVICE 


PHONES CENtral 2360-2361 


"The Customerls Always Right”’ 





WHE bo Ova MasT 


Our Morro: 








x CHICAGO 


HOTEL we pate 
SHERMAN (4 


HOME OF CHICAGO P7/ 
ROTARY CLUB FOR /, 
15 YEARS 

Rotarians from 
many climes always 
make the Hotel 
Sherman theirhome 
when in Chicago. 


World Renowned 
Restaurants 
Chicago Rotary 
Club Luncheons #ff 
every Tuesday at — 
12:15.A real Ro- 
tary welcome. 
Home of the 
W orld Famous 
College Inn 
































OFFICIAL ROTARY FLAGS 
All Sizes — Qualities 
and Prices 
Badges and Banners 
Send for Catalogue 


George Lauterer Co. 
9 North Franklin Street 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


Special—A Set 68 Flags Various Countries 
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Mail Sales Campaigns | 


Persuasively, powerfully worded to get 
big, quick results. Describe your busi- 
ness for suggestions and free book on 
modern mail selling. Twenty-five years’ 





expesience. 


Ernest F. Gardner 
1015-Rf Central St., Kansas City, Mo. 





Rotary Supplies 
for every occasion 
Write for Catalogue “‘R’’ 
The Russell-Hampton Company, Inc. 


325 West Madison Street Chicago, Il. 





Minstrels 


~ Unique First Parts for complete 
4 show with s x songs and 
choruses. up. Catalog Free. 

T.&. Denison & Co., 623 S. Wabash, Dept. 65 Chicago 









When writing to advertisers in this magazine 


mention THE ROTARIAN 
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Chats on Contributors 


Tix Rorartan’s debate of the month, on gov- 
ernment regulation of the traffic in firearms in 
the United States, brings to its readers two men 
long actively engaged in sponsoring the respective 
points of view set forth. Royal S$. Copeland, 
before entering politics, made a notable career 
in the medical world both as teacher and as 
surgeon. In New York he has served as com- 
missioner of health and president of the Board 
of Health. Politics were not new to him, for he 
had previously served as mayor of Ann Arbor 
in his native Michigan. He is now in his second 
term as senator from New York, is chairman of 
the United States Senate Committee Investigat- 
ing Crime and Racketeering. He is an honorary 
member of the Suffern (N. Y.) Rotary Club. J. 
Lovell Johnson has a natural interest in the 
production of firearms, for he has been with the 
Iver Johnson companies, manufacturers of fire- 
arms, since 1896, is now president. He is also 
vice-president, director, and member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Fitchburg Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company. Like Mr. Copeland, he has 
engaged in politics, was president of the board 
of aldermen of Fitchburg, Massachusetts, at age 
26; served as state senator, 1907-08; was a 
delegate to the Republican National Convention 


in 1910. 
* * * 


André Maurois, Europe Eyes the New Deal, 
French biographer, historian, novelist, dramatist, 
is well known to magazine 
cerning commentator on current public affairs. 
He had a difficult time getting launched on his 
but he did, despite the time de- 
mands of Within the 
past decade he has become a significant figure in 
French literature. His Byron and Disraeli are, 
perhaps, the best known of his works; however, 
he has just The Ed- 
wardian Era which is making a strong bid for 


readers as a dis- 


literary career; 
an inherited textile mill. 


recently had published 


popularity. 
* * . 


Admiral Richard E. Byrd, Why the Antare- 
tic Again? scientific explorer, aviator, and for- 
mer naval officer, is now on his second two-year 
trip to the South Pole. From the day when, at 
the age of 12, he persuaded his parents to let 
him go around the world alone, the “go and see” 
urge has always played a large part in Admiral 
Byrd's adventures. An injury, while a student at 
Annapolis, where he distinguished himself 
mathematics and football, and became captain of 
the navy gym team, led to his retirement as 
Lieutenant four years after his 
graduation in the class of 1912. Since, he has 
achieved world renown in aviation and scientific 
exploration. It was his airplane flight over the 
South Pole on the previous Antarctic trip that 
won him the rank of Rear Admiral, bestowed 
by special act of Congress. He is an honorary 
member of the Rotary club of his home city, 
Winchester, Virginia . A. Walker Perkins, 
member of the Kenosha (Wisconsin) Rotary 
Club, who accompanied Admiral Byrd on his 
previous trip to the Antarctic, contributed four 
of the pictures used in this article. These were 


Commander 


from Rotarian Perkins’ personal scrapbook of 
the expedition. 
* * * 
Frederic ©. Howe, Watchdogs for the 


Consumer, lawyer, author, social reformer, and 
long-time public official, has been director of 
the People’s Institute in New York, commis- 
sioner of immigration at the Port of New York, 





Photo: Blank & Stoller, Inc. 
Senator Royal S. Copeland 


and special commissioner to investigate mu- 


nicipal ownership in Great Britain. From 1906 


to 1909 he was member of the Ohio Senate. H 
has been a close student of agricultural problem 
and organized and directed the All-American 
Cooperative Commission, which promoted fa: 
cooperation. When the Agricultural Adjustme: 
Act was formed in the United States to gi 
recognition to the needs of the consumers, Presi 
dent Roosevelt selected Mr. Howe as Consume 
Counsel. .. . Oliver McKee, Jr., who interview 
Mr. Howe, is Washington correspondent for t! 
Boston Evening Transcript. 


* * * 


Paul P. Harris, 4 Road I Have Travelled 
founder of Rotary and president-emeritus of Px 
tary International, needs no introduction to reac 
ers of THe Rorarian. Jean Piccard, 
Stratosphere—Super-Highway of the Air, chem 
ist and former faculty member of the Unive: 
sity of Chicago, is a native of Belgium and now 
lives in Marshallton, Delaware. He is a broth: 
of Auguste Piccard, scientist and explorer of th 
stratospheric regions. Harold Callender, 
England Sees It Through, is a London cor 
respondent for The New York Times. 


Norman Beasley, Romance of the Inland 
Seas, has made a life-long study of Great Lak« 
shipping, has written a book on the subject, an 
is a frequent contributor to magazines. . 
William H. Townsend, Lincoln Bribes Tac 
author and lawyer, was for twelve years co: 
poration counsel of the city of Lexington, Ken 
tucky, and for many years has been a keen stu- 
dent of Lincolnia. The check reproduced on 
page 34 is from the original, a part of M 
Townsend’s Lincoln collection which is one « 
the largest now in private hands. Among hi 
books on the Great Emancipator is: Linco! 
and His Wife’s Home Town. At the request « 
Dr. William E. Barton, he completed Presiden 
Lincoln, which was unfinished at the time o! 
Dr. Barton’s death. . . . Frederick E. Baker, Go: 
Five Minutes for a Boy? has had wide experienc: 
in boys’ work; he lives in Seattle, Washington 
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FOR THE BOY side Conese 


investigate the one-year 
engineering course of 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


TRAINING for immediate entry into electrical work of engineering 
character, at one-fourth the time and cost of college. Fundamental 
principles of electrical engineering emphasized, supplemented by 
practical applications in well-equipped laboratories and _ shops. 
Entrance requirements: High school or equivalent training. 

The work of this school is commended by its graduates, approved 
by educators and endorsed by the industry which annually absorbs 


its students. 


41 YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL EXPERI- ing the broad field between the artisan 


ENCE — With an experienced fac- or mechanic and the_ professional 
ulty, interested in the success of each engineer, 
student; in an atmosphere of friend- GRADUATES ADVANCE to  posi- 


liness conducive to best efforts, the 
student is enabled to achieve maxi- 
mum results in the short time of 


ONE SCHOOL YEAR 


tions as foremen, supervisors, dis- 
patchers, district managers and other 


engineering and executive positions. 


While making no guarantee of em 


ie + ieetetieaiiiae ies 

Supe — “tig promotes ayers ployment, the school has had marked 
ss > form: abits . ee 

meee. ane Me formation of Bann success in placing its graduates. 


of industry and thinking problems 
through. Wholesome influences in the 
school and community contribute sub- 
stantially to character building. Asso- 
ciation with a fine type of men from 
all parts of the United States and 
foreign countries is broadening. 


With the revival of industry, em- 
ployers are again calling upon the 
school for men. Its employment de- 
partment and ac- 
tive alumni asso- 
ciations in many 
cities are at the 
GRADUATES ENTER every branch service of every 


of electrical work as technicians, fill- Bliss man. 





A YEAR IN THE NATION’S 
CAPITAL IS AN EDUCATION | 176-184 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 
IN ITSELF 


Please send me your illustrated catalog 


Modern fire-proof buildings, including without obligation on my part 


well-equipped dining-hall and dormito- 


ries, provide the best in classroom and | Name 
living accommodations. Homelike sur- | 
roundings. Campus includes facilities for 

7 | Address 
outdoor recreation. Visitors always wel- 
come. Investigate the school your boy is to | 
attend. For catalog mail coupon at right. | State 
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Should We Put | Readers’ Open Forum 


Letters are invited from readers offering comments upon articles, or setting 
forth new viewpoints on Rotary problems. They should be as brief as possible. 


the Brakes on 
Inventors 


—so that 


Production 


Can Catch Up? 


Yes! 


Sir 
Josiah 
Stamp 





No! 


Charles F. 
Kettering 





Tue labor-saving machine is the bull 
in today's economic china-shop. No 
sooner is an industry "balanced" than 
some new invention upsets it. Money is 
lost .. . idle men fringe city parks. 

Messrs Green and Lund in this issue 
discuss one horn of the dilemma: men 
and work-hours. 

Next month, Sir Josiah Stamp, Eng- 
lish industrialist, and Charles F. Ketter- 
ing, General Motors research engineer, 
will debate the other: Should inventions 
be curtailed? 


In Your April 
ROTARIAN 








“Very Much Worth While” 


To the Editors: 

I have noted with very real interest, the 
article entitled, “Got 5 Minutes for a Boy?”, 
published in the February issue of Tue Ro- 
TARIAN. Articles of that kind which seek to 
bring about a better understanding of the prob- 
lems the youngsters are up against are very 
much worth while, I am sure. All efforts to 
help them in constructive ways need the support 
of such groups as Rotary constantly. 

Auipa C. Bow er, 
Director, Delinquency Unit, 
Washington, D. C. U. S. Dept. of Labor. 


Correction 
To the Editors: 

I guess you've got to take the “kicks” as well 
as the “bouquets.” 

Have just got back from my business trip in 
the East and one of the first things I looked at 
in the February issue of THE RoTaRIAN was the 
picture of Charles Clarke. 

Regret to note that you list the High River 
Times as a publication in Ontario. This should 
be Alberta. 

I have a letter from Charles expressing his 
appreciation of the honor which you have done 
him and (like a good sport that he is) doesn’t 
call attention to this typographical error at all. 
I presume he knows full well what publishers 

W. W. EMERson, 
Governor, Fourth District. 


are up against. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


“Urgent Need” 
To the Editors: 

I have just read your first editorial in the 
February Rotarian entitled Schools vs. Jails. I 
am delighted with the fact that you wrote this 
editorial, and feel that anyone who is interested 
in boys’ work, or in the welfare of boys and 
girls, cannot fail to agree with the sentiments 

Rosert R. Harrzev., 
District Superintendent of Colorado. 
Red Bluff, Calif. 


expressed, 


A Rotarian Rotates 
To the Editors: 
A sign in the hotel at Torreon, Mexico,— 
Rotary 8 P.M. at Casino Laguna, on the Plaza. 
I arrive at 7:45 not to be late. Banquet room 


| dark. “Yes, Rotary dinner here, some Rotarians 








playing pool over there.” 

Cordial greetings, game proceeds. More Ro- 
tarians drop in. Eight-thirty, no move to get 
going. Eight forty-five, we start, twenty-two of 
us—excellent meal—club singing with a waiter 
standing on chair holding aloft wrapping-paper 
on which is printed new Rotary words sung to 
an old tune. 

Greetings from the Spanish Club in the Span- 


| ish City of Los Angeles, by Murphey—Spanish? 


Yes, give names, they say—Cormack, Guernsey, 
Montgomery, Lynch—I get the horse laugh! 

Serious discussion of means to build a sewer 
in slum district, health affected. Then I learned 
this ten-year-old club had successfully managed 
the campaign to pave the streets and the Ro- 
tarians, leading men, were a mighty influence 
for constructive good in civic affairs. 

More singing aided by generous serving of 
Old Hennessy. Out at 11:00. And the Spanish 
member Murphey from the Spanish Club at 


Los Angeles lost his way back because he'd 
forgotten how to inquire—not so good. 
Evmer R. MurpHey, 
Member, Rotary Club of 
Torreon, Mexico. Los Angeles, Calif. 


“Sacredness of ... Human Body” 
To the Editors: 

I am opposed to capital punishment. In a.l- 
dition article 
against capital punishment published in the Ro- 
TARIAN, I beg to point out that if the State wants 
to make it impossible for persons to repeat 
crimes for which the punishment of death is 
provided, it can accomplish its purpose by 1m- 


to the grounds urged in the 


posing life-long imprisonment. The worst life- 
server can be made helpful both to the Stat 
and to his own dependents, by the State exact 
ing work from him during imprisonment, and 
making a part allowance in consideration thereot, 
to the dependents of the prisoner. 

The death penalty not only deprives the Stat 
of the fruits of the labor of the prisoner, but 
throws an additional burden on the State and 
society to care for his dependents. 

This is not to say that the dependents of the 
murdered person ought to be disregarded. In- 
asmuch as society is responsible for allowing a 


state of circumstances to exist owing to which 
its members was impelled to commit 


murder, it owes to the dependents of the be 


one of 


reaved person such reparation as is possible to 
make under the circumstances. 

Those who favour abolition of capital pun- 
ishment are not dreaming sentimentalists; the; 
have both reason and justice on their side. It 
should not weigh against them, that in addi 
tion, they entertain a high sense of religion. 

Nor must it be forgotten that with the limita- 
tion of human judgment, it is not beyond the 
range of possibility to convict the innocent. In 
stances of innocent persons having been deprived 
of life by wrong decisions, are not unknown. 

The contribution made by modern penologists 
and criminologists to the science of punishment 
also deserves careful attention in this regard. 

Nayan H. Panpia, 
Joint Editor, Bombay Law Journal. 
Bombay, India. 
>. 


After Fifty Years 


To the Editors: 

I have read with a great deal of pleasure and 
delight your introduction to your very wid 
circle of readers of your president, Dr. John 
Nelson. He certainly needs no introduction to 
me, although it is some fifty years since he and 
his brother Orlando came under my teaching in 
S.S. No. 8 Greenock. I have never had occasion 
to have any but pleasant memories of both boys, 
but even in those days, I felt that John would 
be a clever man some day. 

The Indians very often have keen minds as 
well as keen eyes and made no mistake in call- 
ing your President “Tiorakuate” (Bright Sun). 

When this present Ontario government re- 
quested me to resign three years ago as public- 
school inspector, I had a very cheering letter 
from Montreal from John Nelson, and I was so 
glad to know that he had not forgotten his 


former teacher. Jou McCoo. 


Walkerton, Ontario. 
| Additional Letters on page 37] 
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